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A promise to let you finish stories I've heard a hundred times before. 


A promise to make Hawaiian sunsets more than a topic of conversation. 


A promise to take care of you even if I can’t be there. 


Nothing binds us one to the other like a promise kept. Nothing divides us like a promise broken. At MassMutual we believe 


in keeping our promises. That way, all the families that rely on us can keep theirs. Lh 


MassMutual 


We help you keep your promises. 
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COVER: Against a backdrop The U.S. President laid out several substantial 


of tempestuous change, proposals for his receptive counterpart. Among 
Bush and Gorbachev hold them was a bid to hold the next summit 
a “productive” first summit on dry land. Weather permitting. 


INTERVIEW: In a startling turnabout, 

East Germany’s new President 

Egon Krenz, declares that “freedom of 
movement is a basic human right” 

The man who succeeded Erich Honecker reveals to TIME . 
that he told officials to disobey any order to shoot 
demonstrators in Leipzig. He invites “all political 
forces” to shape a consensus that will serve 

his country’s majority. But he insists that 

present borders must be respected and 

takes a dim view of German reunification. 
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WORLD: Another 
coup attempt 
imperils Aquino 
With U.S. military help, she 
holds on to power 

> Salvadoran guerrillas 
declare near total war.» The 
Palestinian uprising two 
years later 


50 





ETHICS: Is there a 
right to die? And 
who should decide? 
The Supreme Court takes up 
the case of Nancy Cruzan 
and considers for the first 
time whether a family may 
stop the artificial sustenance 
of a helplessly ill and totally 
unaware patient 
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HEALTH: For 

baby Alyssa, 

a gift of life 

Doctors in Chicago 
transplant part of a mother’s 
liver to her daughter 

> Researchers discover a 
promising treatment for 
hepatitis C 
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BUSINESS: Bad 
times arrive for 
corporate raiders 
Takeover artists once made 
U.S. industry tremble, but 
now itis their turn to shake. 
Many are saddled with debt- 
ridden companies or have 
little of their old clout left. 

> The collapse of B. Altman 
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PROFILE: 
Faye Wattleton 


Her carefully sheathed 
passion and cool 
rationalism make her 
Planned Parenthood’s most 
persuasive leader and the 
pro-choice movement's most 
effective weapon 
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~| BOOKS: The year’s 
» | twelve outstanding 
works for children 
These colorful, thoughtful 
and funny volumes range 
from woolly mammoths to 
myths to pizza, and all 
celebrate that greatest of 
time machines, a youngsters 
imagination 
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DESIGN: The doo-wop architecture 

of the 1950s-—slices of history or 

tacky nostalgia? 

Supermarkets, drive-ins, car washes, neon signs and other 
exuberant examples of the postwar building boom are being 
touted for preservation. Some have already been set aside as, 
yes, historic landmarks, touching off a debate among the 
experts over what is worth saving and what deserves only to be 
targeted for the wrecker’s ball. 


Diana Walker 























From the Publisher 


b ince World War II, TIME has been a 
global magazine in every sense of the 
word. Our foreign business, which has nine 
editions with a total circulation of 1.4 mil- 
lion, is now growing faster than ever. Inter- 
national revenues have increased by 30% in 
the past two years, and represent 25% of 
the magazine’s total. The economies in 
Asia are booming, Western Europe is aim- 
ing for greater integration in 1992, and 
Eastern Europe promises new opportuni- 
ties. All this makes the need for immediate 
information more important, and that en- 
hances TIME’s role as the leading interna- 
tional newsmagazine. This in turn has re- 
quired the shifting of certain responsibil- 





Weil, left, and Miller: division of labor 


and CEO of the Detroit News. “Time,” he 
says, “has always been an icon for me—the 
source. It was a thrill to be asked to join the 
flagship.” Although all publishing is com- 
petitive, he adds, “the biggest challenges 
here are ideas. Our task is to go into the 
next century as relevant and essential to our 
readers as we are now.” 

Beginning next weck, Chip’s signature 
will appear at the bottom of this column. 

s = @ 

In addition to our coverage of the 
Malta summit and other world events, 
you will find two unique pieces of journal- 
ism in this week’s issue. One is an inter- 
view with East German leader Egon 
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ities in the publisher's office, and with that 
in mind, I am delighted to have Louis A. 
Weil ITI as Time’s U.S. publisher. (I remain 
worldwide publisher.) 

Chip Weil, 48, a native of Grand Rapids, has been a loyal 
TIME reader since he was a student of American literature at In- 
diana University. As a naval officer based for three years in As- 
mara, Ethiopia, he usually went through each issue more than 
once. Before arriving here he had a successful 18-year career 
with the Gannett newspapers; he was a senior vice president of 
Gannett and publisher of a ten-newspaper group with head- 
quarters in White Plains, N.Y., and, most recently, publisher 





“The biggest challenges 
here are ideas.” 


Krenz, the first he has given to an Ameri- 
can magazine. The discussion deals with 
the fall of the Wall, German reunifica- 
tion, the future of socialism and Krenz’s 
decision to avoid bloodshed in Leipzig. The other story is an 
amazing reconstruction of what went on behind the scenes in 
Prague in the months before the fall of the Communist re- 
gime. These are only two examples of the additional dimen- 
sion we try to bring to the news every week. 
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1990 Geo Prizm. 
$800 Cash Back* 


This new import-inspired front- 
wheel-drive car seats five. 
Moves with 16-valve kick. Is 
built for precision driving. Has 
more luxury features than you 
ever imagined. And is available 
now with 8800 Cash Back® Or 
$1400 cash for qualified import 
owners. Sedan or hatch. Sedate 
or sporty. It's your choice when 
you get to know Geo. Now. 


Get to know G@@ 








participating dealer for qualification details 


trom dealer stock. Dealer financial participation may affect consumer cost. See your participating dealer for qué 






OF AMERICA IS WINNING. 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET =" 


1990 Lumina Sedan. Up to $750 Cash Back* 


The six-passenger, front-wheel-drive, new family car. With 
Scotchgard™ Fabric Protector on seats and doors. All-season radials 
for smooth traction, rain or shine, And up to $750 Cash Back? too. 


* *You must take retail delivery from dealer stock. Dealer financial participation may affect consumer cost. This ts a limited-time offer. See your 
i of finance contract is limited. For special-rate GMAC financing, you must t 


ulification details. 
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Chevrolet, Geo, 


The Last 
Great Deals 
of the Decade. 





This is your opportunity to get a great deal on a great selection What great deals! Cash Back of up to $1250* or finance rates 
of Chevrolets! 1989s. 1990s. Sporty cars. Hardworking trucks. as low as 6.9% APR on selected ‘89 and '90 models. 
Family cars. 4x4 trucks. Performance cars. From our best-selling See your Chevrolet/Geo dealer today. Before the Last Great 


Chevy Beretta and Corsica to the family-sized, full-featured Deals of the Decade are history. 

Lumina Sedan. All with deals to put you in the winner's seat 
And what a time to get to know Geo! The new import-inspired 

vehicles for the ‘90s. Some available with hundreds in Cash Back! 





Corsica. Up to $800 Cash Back* 1990 S-10 Blazer. $1250 Cash Back* 
Corsica hatchbacks. Corsica sedans. They both seat five in a spacious America’s most popular sport utility vehicle, in your choice of 2WD 
interior. And this sophisticated, popular sport sedan comes with or 4WD with standard shift-on-the-fly Insta-Trac™ The 4.3L Vortec 
up to $800 Cash Back* on 1990 models V6 is the biggest in its class. And now, the one more great reason 





to drive Chevy S-10 Blazer: up to $1250 Cash Back? 





the Chevrolet and Geo emblems, Corsica, Lumina, S-10 and Blazer are registered trademarks and Chevy and Prizm are trademarks of the GM Corp. 
©1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Let's get it together...buckle up. 














Letters 





“And now East Germany. Who says the 
domino theory is baloney?” 


Communist leaders are at last getting 
the idea that all people have an abiding 
taste for freedom [WorLD, Nov. 20] and 
that it is more costly to guard whole popu- 
lations like prisoners than to let them 
choose their own path. As the liberating 
winds bring historic changes, the world be- 
comes a safer place. 

Doug Wittmer 
Topeka 


The Iron Curtain is turning into a wisp 

of gauze. 
Phyllis T. Kernick 
Pittsburgh 


An open Wall does not have to mean 
the two countries must be reunited. I 
would be happy if there were one Germa- 
ny, but I would like to see if the East Ger- 
mans are able to create real socialism 


| based on true democracy. The Western 








system is not all gold. 
Dominik Finhelde 
Berlin 


There is one fundamental law that the 
East German government and other Com- 
munist countries should recognize. As a 
college professor once taught me, “Free- 
dom remembered is always the first step 
toward freedom regained.” 

Jon Tunberg 
Moline, Ill. 


Our efforts to contain Communism 
have not been in vain, nor will they ever be. 
We may have had a difficult time proving 
to the rest of the world the morals and val- 
ues of freedom. But in the long run, results 
speak for themselves. 

Joey Monteyro 
Billerica, Mass. 


Push for Quality 

Patriotism does not require Americans 
to buy inferior U.S. products. Our business 
leaders have squandered a technological 
edge. How unfortunate they didn’t gauge 
American public reaction and work for 
quality a decade ago [BusiNgss, Nov. 13]. 
Charles E. Wilson of General Motors once 
said he thought that “what was good for 
the country was good for GM, and vice 
versa.” In fact, what the automotive indus- 
try does badly is bad for the country. The 
United Auto Workers, the public’s obses- 
sion with constant style changes, and Japa- 





Amy T. Henasey, Whitehall, Pa. 
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nese protectionism have been the scape- 

goats, but management's neglect of quality 
control is much more to blame. 

Frank R. Nataro 

Syosset, N.Y. 





Japan's View of the U.S. 

As a Japanese citizen living overseas, I 
read with interest and apprehension the in- 
terview with Shintaro Ishihara [IDEAs, 
Nov. 20], a right-wing Japanese politician. 
Ishihara is correct when he speaks of the 
need for Japanese leaders to say yes or no 
clearly. His claim that Japan can assume a 





global leadership role on the strength of its 
advanced technology deserves serious con- 
sideration. However, his assertion that 
Americans exhibit “foolish pride and racial 
prejudice” toward the Japanese is an insult 
to the citizens of a country that has accept- 
ed millions of different people from all 
over the world. His idea of Asia being Ja- 
pan’s franchise is nostalgically anachronis- 
tic in this age of global interdependence 
and integration. 
Eiichi Katahara 
Canberra 


Ishihara is right. New economic super- 
powers are emerging, taking the place of 
the old military superpowers of the cold 
war. It is time the American ego stepped 





down from its outdated high-and-mighty 
prominence. The U.S. may be the first vic- 
tim of the struggle between two new super- 











powers. Make no mistake, an economic 

war is in its own way as devastating as other 
wars, and maybe worse. 

Guy Hasson 

Mizpe Ramon, Israel 


Wasn't it a recent Japanese Prime Min- 
ister who suggested that black and Hispan- 
ic Americans were lowering the intellectu- 
al level of the U.S., and isn’t Japan the 
country that until lately had Little Black 
Sambo dolls for sale? It appears that both 
countries—like all other nations—have 
something to learn about racial equality. 

Kevin Short 
Toronto 





Being a Child for One More Year 


Your article “The Redshirt Solution” 
[EDuCATION, Nov. 13], concerning the 
practice of delaying a child’s entrance into 
kindergarten, contained quite a commen- 
tary on American education and on Amer- 
ican life in general. Kathy Hewson stated, 
“By keeping our son back last year, we 
gave him a gift. We allowed him to be a 
child for one more year.” How sad that 
once our youngsters go off to kindergarten, 
they are no longer allowed to be children. 

Joan Rocchetta 
East Setauket, N.Y. 


The idea of redshirting children was 
distressing for those of us who still consid- 
er nursery school an option rather than a 
requirement. Aside from the questions it 
raises about the qualifications of those de- 
ciding who is ready for kindergarten and 
who is not, and what effects redshirting will 
have on the child who from then on will be 
the oldest in the class, the article poses an- 
other problem for the financially squeezed 
family: Who is to pay for all this preschool? 

Martha Balkin 
Vestal, N.Y. 





Trivializing Theology 

I must object to Richard Ostling’s 
skewed reference to the Rev. Carter Hey- 
ward’s new book, Touching Our Strength: 


| The Erotic as Power and the Love of God 


[RELIGION, Nov. 13]. In quoting Hey- 
ward’s work out of context, Ostling has 
trivialized a serious piece of theological 
scholarship and social analysis. Through 
the experiences of lesbians and gay men, 
Heyward addresses a society and culture 
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REMEMBER? 

COMPUTERS (THE PERSONAL KIND) WERE GOING 
TO SET THE WORLD ON FIRE. YOU WERE GOING TO BE 
ABLE TO ATTACH THEM DIRECTLY TO YOUR BRAIN, TO 
YOUR EMOTIONS, AND FLY. 

WELL, IT’S HAPPENING. FINALLY. AND THE ONE 
THAT’S DOING IT, THE AMIGA, HAS A PASSIONATE 
FOLLOWING, NOT SURPRISINGLY. 

BRAIN SURGEONS, MUSICIANS, WRITERS, ARTISTS, 
VIDEO/GRAPHIC DESIGNERS, ASTRONOMERS — IN OTHER 
WORDS, PEOPLE WHO NEED COMPUTERS TO EXPRESS, 
SEARCH, CAPTURE, EMBODY, TO EXPLORE CONCEPTS, 
AND WHO DON’T WANT TO WAIT ANOTHER 50 YEARS 
TO DO SO—HAVE FOUND THE AMIGA. AND THE 
AMIGA HAS FOUND THEM. 


YOU ARE NEXT. 





HE’S USING IT TO UNTRAP HIS SON. 





Pretend that all the written 
words in the world: books, news- 
papers, warnings on medicine 
bottles, pretend all of it was a 
puzzle to you; incomprehens- 
ible; a source of embarrassment 
and terror. 

To millions of people it is; chil- 
dren, adults, wrongly diagnosed 
as unintelligent or lazy or crazy; 
people who are none of these 
things but, like Dr. Bergman's 
son, dyslexic. 

Three and a half years ago, 
Dr. Bergman decided to try 
something. Computers, he knew, 
could talk, and by talking might, 
Just might, get his son, and 
others, out of a trap. 

It worked. His son and others 


DR. ELDO BERGMAN, CHILD NEUROLOGIST AND SON PHILIP. 


are able, suddenly, to “read” by 
listening; able to comprehend. 

And no longer dependent on 
teachers who don't have time, 
tutors who cost money 

Philip can now learn as fast as 
he can think. Dyslexics, it turns 
out, are often extraordinarily 
fast thinkers. (Especially when 
given something to think about.) 

Dr. Bergman is accomplishing 
this small miracle with the 
Amiga computer. The faster 
Philip races to catch up with 
himself, the farther the Amiga 
can take him: from listening to 
comprehending to reading to.. 
who knows? 

(And later, to create pictures, 
animate them, three-dimension- 
alize them, suffuse them with 
thousands of colors; to arrange, 
to play, to compose music 


CASE NO 44 





The Amiga can do all of this 
now, not 50 years from now.) 

Is Dr. Bergman satisfied with 
the way things are going? Not 
entirely. Dyslexic students and 
their parents embrace what he’s 
done. The schools, meanwhile, 
are “observing” the situation 
Bergman is raising funds now 
himself for other school 
districts 

For information on how his 
program works, the software 
he’s using, or just to offer him a 
little encouragement, write Dr. 
Eldo Bergman, at Intelligent 
Learning Systems, 5322 West 
Bellfort, Suite 116, Houston, 
Texas 77035 
AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND> 





HE’S USING IT FOR INVENTORY CONTROL. 


PAUL MICCA. COLLECTOR. PATCHOGUE. NEW YORK 


Paul is 12 and already facing 
a challenge not unknown to 
America’s most sophisticated 
corporations: inventory control. 
aul’s problem stems from a 
vast collection of baseball cards. 
How vast? 
How valuable? 


How much appreciation (or de- 


preciation) are we talking about? 
What is the acquisition date 
of each item? 
What was the cost basis? 
Rest easy. Paul has the 
answer to everything: an Amiga 
omputer. Using Analyze!, an 
\miga spreadsheet, Paul can 
nter, revise, juggle, update, 





push around, compare, analyze, 
fix, store, retrieve, re-format, 
delete, and ponder anything, 
anything at all, that seems per- 
tinent, interesting and necessary 
to get a handle on his collection. 

With an Amiga, Paul doesn't 
have to stop and get swallowed 
up reading a dumb manual on 
how to run his computer; he just 
points and clicks (which means, 
for those corporations unfamil- 
iar with such things, holding a 
thing called a “mouse” and mov- 
ing it in order to move your 
commands into the computer; 
Paul learned to do it in under 
ll seconds; you can do it too.) 

What's next? 

Well, to tell the truth, Paul is 
already restless. Step one was 
too easy. Now Paul is going to 


add a graphic database. Good 
thing the Amiga happens to be 
a genius at high-resolution 
color graphics. (The Amiga has 
thousands of colors bualt-tn.) 

Imagine experiencing Paul's 
entire inventory in color. 

Acquisitions and mergers 
can't be far behind. 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER _ 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND: 
The Amiga allows you to fly. Faster than 
you thought you could. Without sper 
alot of money. Without waiting 
another 50 years. Amiga from 
Why not give us a call at 800-627-9595 
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HE’S USING IT TO STOP DESTROYING HISTORY. 


DOMINIC POWLESLAND, ARCHAEOLOGIST, NORTH YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND 


He was 11 years old when his 
father, a bridge designer, came 
home one night with a handful 
of broken pottery. 

That did it. 

Today, at 34, he is Director 
of the largest archaeological dig 
in Northern Europe, an Early 
Anglo-Saxon or Dark Age village 
attracting 27,000 visitors (as 
the word spreads) and also hun- 
dreds of volunteers, many who 
pay for the privilege of working 
long hours digging meticulously 
under his supervision. 

“Unlike other scientific 
experiments, archaeological 
excavation is unrepeatable; 
each site can only be examined 
by its destruction.” 

Accordingly, Powlesland 


avails himself of every trick and 
tool and technology available: 
aerial photography, magnetome- 
ter and laser surveys, video 
photography; each makes its own 
contribution to an immense 
database well before excavation 
begins. The atmosphere on site 
is forensic, like at the scene of 

a crime. 

Presiding above it all, a 
computer stores, organizes, 
analyzes, retrieves and presents 
every exacting step and physi- 
cal fragment of the process. 

Which computer? Guess. 

Powlesland’s objective dic- 
tated the choice: “...to achieve 
a point where all data, whether 
text, drawings, stills or moving 
images, can be accessed on a 
single computer using a single 
software package. Only the 
Amiga had the combination 
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of computer power and video 
facilities that make such an 
objective achievable.” 

We've saved the best part 
till last. What excited Dominic 
Powlesland when he was 11 is 
what excites him even more 
today: seeing an entire way of 
life begin to unfold coherently, in 
detail, almost as if it were your 
own life, except for being half a 
million days ago. 

To catch the bug, write for 
Powlesland’s “The Heslerton 
Anglo-Saxon Settlement,” The 
Old Abbey, Yedingham, North 
Yorks, YO17 8SW, England. 
$10, postpaid. 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND" 





HE’S USING IT TO MAKE PEOPLE JEALOUS. 


JEFF ZAREMBA, COMPUTER SYSTEMS ANALYST, NEW YORK CITY 


You know the routine. You 
get invited over to see the 
movies about their vacation. 

While you were living 
through winter and salt stains 


on your shoes, these suntanned, 


laughing people were off some 
where being silly and foolish 
and you wish you could have 
done the same. 

To add insult to injury, their 
movie about their trip to the 
Caribbean looks better than 
your movie about your trip to 
the lake. The movie itself looks 
better. How come? 

No explanation forthcoming. 
But obviously he’s managed to 


add titles that don't look at all 
like the usual home-movie titles 
They materialize from some- 
where way off in the distance 


like you see on TV and then they 


turn and at the same time they 
change color. 


Later on in the movie this so- 


called friend of yours has more 
titles, indicating locations, like 
some kind of high-class 
documentary. 

You're not going to give him 
the satisfaction of asking how 
he accomplished all this. But he 
tells you anyway. He used an 





Amiga computer which is“what 
they use in Hollywood and at 
TV stations to do graphics and 
videos and animation and stuff 
like that” and now he expects 
you to believe that an Amiga 
doesn't cost all that much. 

Well, he’s right. Don't get 
mad. Get even. Get an Amiga of 
your own: professional graphics 
and animation in one affordable 
home computer. 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND* 
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HE’S USING IT TO GIVE THE PENTAGON 
WHAT THEY ASKED FOR: MORE REALISM. 


GILMAN LOUIE, CHAIRMAN/CEO, SPHERE, INC. (SPECTRUM HOLOBYTE) 


When he was growing up, he 
wasn't given fancy toys to play 
with. He was given cardboard. 

So he learned to use his 
imagination. 

The TV set was rarely ever 
unlocked. He remembers once 
when it was: the moon landing. 
His parents considered that to 
have merit. 

Now Gilman Louie is 29, 
Chairman and CEO of his own 
brilliant, small company and 


staff of 52 very talented people. 


“My talent is to inspire 


programmers... to give them a 
vision of what was thought to 
be impossible. I surround them 
with compelling details: dirt, 
tanks, clothing, sound effects 
and ideas. They turn that into 
reality,’ 

His “games” are so real, so 
minutely real and emotional, 
that the Pentagon called him 
recently to see if he might be 
interested in injecting more 
reality into the flight simulators 
used for training U.S. pilots. 

Yes, he was interested. 


After a few flights in KC 135s, 


with the“booms” down to 
refuel Bls and B52s, Gilman 


Louie, having soaked up every- 


thing, came back to his people, 





told them exactly what had to 
be done. 

His company now builds flight 
simulators that are quite a bit 
more realistic, to say the least. 

If youd like a taste of how 
realistic, you can look at 
“Falcon” the game that made 
the Pentagon call in the first 
place; or “Vette?” his latest. Or 
you can join the U.S. Air Force. 

The computer he uses is the 
Amiga, of course. Gilman Louie, 
an authority on realism, feels 
that the Amiga’s sound and 
animation capabilities are truly 
“unmatched.” Who are we 
to quibble? 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND" 





SHE’S USING IT TO WRITE SONGS. 


SARAH MICCA, COMPOSER, PATCHOGUE, NEW YORK 


Sarah is 14 and has a couple 

of words of encour agement. 

For those of you who cannot 
read music, cannot write music, 
but definitely feel music (and 
feel it at the oddest times) and 
wonder if there’s any way to 
ever get the music that’s 1 you 
out on the table, so to speak 
Sarah has this to say: 
“Get a computer. An Amiga 
Put some notes on the screen. 
Just do it. See how it sounds 
you've just written your first 


music. Now change it a little until 
you get something } you like. And 
soon vou will. 

That's how Sare ah started. 
Now she's a composer. She 
hasn't been invited to Carnegie 
Hall yet, but something even 
better has happened: “It makes 
me proud of myself that I can do 
something.” 

And she ts composing songs 
“The most exciting thing I've 
ever done is when I first wrote 
some songs on the Amiga. I just 
felt so happy.” 

To come back to earth for a 
minute, Sarah also had this to 











say: “The Amiga saves me days 
of time.” Now she’s talking about 
something else - schoolwork. 
AMIGA. THE COMPUTER 
FOR THE CREATIVE MIND> 
The Amiga allows you to fly. Faster than 
you thought you could. Without spending 
alot of money. Without waiting around 
another 50 years. Amiga from Commodore 
Why not give us a call at 800-627-9595, 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham 

The Computer Image 
(205) 933-8970 
Dothan 
Waldensoftware 
(205) 794-3421 
Fairhope 

C & G Video Systems 
(205) 928-1971 
Huntsville 
Waldensoftware 
(205) 721-0899 
Mobile 

Software City 

(205) 343-7506 
FLORIDA 
Altamonte Springs 
Software Etc. 

(407) 260-6562 
Brandon 

Computer Base Inc. 
(813) 681-9020 
Clearwater 
Discount Video Sales 
(813) 577-7111 

New Age Electronics 
(813) 323-8389 
Daytona Beach 
Computers Plus 
(904) 252-6442 
DeBonis Associates, Inc. 
(904) 238-1200 
Deerfield Beach 


Computer Networks, Inc. 


(305) 429-3220 

Fort Lauderdale 
Computer Room 

(305) 771-9035 
Software Etc. 

(305) 568-9016 
Jacksonville 

AA Computer (Argyle) 
(904) 771-2437 

AA Computer (Regency) 
(904) 771-2437 
Jensen Beach 
Software Etc. 

(407) 692-3020 
Lakeland 

Software Etc. 

(813) 859-4199 


YOU COULD BE NEXT. 
CALL THE AMIGA DEALER NEAREST YOU OR 800-627-9595. 


Lauerdale Lks. 
Software City 

(305) 735-6700 
Maitland 

Software City 

(407) 539- 2091 
Melbourne 
Computer Specialties, Inc. 
(407) 725-6574 
Software City 

(407) 951-7200 
Merritt Island 
Waldensoftware 
(407) 454-9004 
Miami 

Computer Image 
(305) 253-1464 
Creative Equipment 
(305) 266-2800 
Miami Beach 
Electromania 

(305) 599-8555 
Naples 

Software Etc. 

(813) 434-8812 
North Miami 
Computer Image 
(305) 948-8943 
Orange Park 
Software City 

(904) 276-2228 
Ovieda 

AmiComp Computer Center 
(407) 366-2000 
Palm Beach Gardens 
Software Etc. 

(407) 775-0133 
Pembroke Pines 
Computer Lanes, Inc. 
(305) 435-1118 
Pensacola 
Computer Bar 
(904) 438-4118 
Software Etc. 

(904) 484-9226 
Pinellas Park 


Commodore Country 
(813) 576-5242 


Plantation 
Software Etc. 
(305) 424-9800 
Pompano Beach 
Software Etc. 
(305) 942-4736 
Sarasota 
Computers, Etc. 
(813) 377-1121 
Software City 

(813) 923-4040 

St. Petersburg 
New Age Electronics 
(813) 323-8389 
Tampa 

Computer Base 
(813) 832-3143 
Computer Corner 
(813) 977-4868 
Software City 
(813) 961-8081 
Software e locations) 
(800) 444-33 

West Palm ed 
Waldensoftware 
(407) 686-4564 


GEORGIA 

Athens 
Waldensoftware 

(404) 543-5188 
Atlanta 

The AAMIGA Center 
(404) 252-1236 
Software City 

(404) 257-1833 
Software Etc. (4 locations) 
(800) 444-3322 
Augusta 

Software Etc. 

(404) 790-4342 
Brunswick 

FBN Computer Store 
(912) 265-2746 
Gainesville 
Preferred Systems, Inc. 
(404) 532-3857 
Kennesaw 

Software Etc. 

(404) 422-9816 
Norcross 

Ampex Systems, Inc. 
(404) 263-9190 


Roswell 

BF] Enterprises 
(404) 998-8251 
Savannah 
Software City 
(912) 352-7638 
Tucker 


Omega Microcomputers 
(404) 938-4645 


KENTUCKY 
Edgewood 


Midwest Communications 


orp. 
(606) 331-8990 
Florence 

Expert Services 
(606) 371-9690 
Lexington 
Softech Computer 


Systems, Inc. 
(606) 268-2283 


Waldensoftware 

(606) 271-4022 
Louisville 

Mr. Horan’s Computer 
Lab, Inc. 

(502) 589-5555 

Mr. Horan’s Computer 


Lab, Inc. 
(502) 244-9595 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 

Software Etc. 

(615) 855-0132 

Hixson 

Computers International, Inc. 
(615) 843-0630 

Kingsport 

Software Etc. 

(615) 246-3938 

Knoxville 

Eastern Computer 
Connecting Point 

(615) 588-6491 

Memphis 

Computer Lab 

(901) 761-4743 

Software Etc. (3 locations) 
(800) 444-3322 


AMIGA. THE COMPUTER FOR THE CREATIVE MIND’ 
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| that exclude and oppress many people. 


Her work is built on an understanding that 

our love of God and God’s love for us are 

inseparable from our search for justice 
through loving relationships with others. 

(The Rt. Rev.) Otis Charles 

Dean and President 

Episcopal Divinity School 

Cambridge, Mass. 





Wolf Talk 


John Skow writes of cattlemen in the 
West not liking wolves [AMERICAN SCENE, 
Nov. 6]. Perhaps you Eastern folks should 
review your own history. On Nov. 9, 1630, 
for example, the Colony of Massachusetts 
enacted the first bounty ordinance on 
wolves in the area now known as the U.S, 
According to Stanley P. Young and Edward 
A. Goldman in The Wolves of North Ameri- 
ca, the earliest known mention in the U.S. 
of the so-called set gun or wolf gun was in 
New York in 1650. And in 1663 the inhabit- 
ants of Jamaica, Long Island, agreed that 
whoever killed a wolf, the head being shown 
to the town or nailed upon a tree, would be 
given seven bushels of Indian corn. 


Larry J. Bourret, Executive Vice President | 
Wyoming Farm Bureau Federation | 


Laramie, Wyo. 


Wolf partisans seem to have no regard 
for the feelings of the deer and elk the 
wolves feed on. Would you like to be 
stalked by killers night and day, the year 
round, finally to be pulled down and eat- 
en? Better to be shot during hunting sea- 
son than to suffer this way. 

John Norman Constenius 
Whitefish, Mont. 





Cat ona Roll 


The book on American habits [LtvinG, 
Nov. 6] claims that 68% of us roll the toilet 
paper over the spool. But here is a word of 
warning: Don’t roll the paper over the 
spool if your cat likes to paw the roller, or 
you'll find mounds of paper on the floor. 

Mitzi Kuehl 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Thailand's Drug War 

The Thai armed forces are disturbed by 
your article on the international drug trade 
[NaTIon, Aug. 28]. Instead of an objective 
report, you tarnish the efforts made by 
Thailand’s government to suppress drug 
trafficking. You take a swipe at the Royal 
Thai Army in claiming that army helicop- 
ters are sometimes used to transport her- 
oin. If the army were given conclusive evi- 
dence of examples of this use, such as the 
type and the serial number of the helicop- 
ters, then it would investigate straightaway. 
The Thai armed forces will not tolerate 
such misconduct by its men. If TIME does 
not have such evidence, then it should not 
have published these charges. You should 











THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE © 


fips Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your 
satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase doesn't meet your expectations, 
return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 





S even years of research resulting in 
twenty worldwide patents has allowed a 
Colorado company to offer you a room- 
heating unit that leaps a generation beyond 
every other heater on the market. In inde- 
pendent laboratory tests against three 
leading electric heaters, Heatech® heated 
aroom to 70°F up to six times faster while 
using 30% less energy. At the heart of the 
Heatech heater is a super fast and effective 
vacuum technology, developed for the U.S. 
Government. The vacuum causes water to 
boil almost instantly at about 130°F instead 
of the usual 212°F Water inside the sealed, 
maintenance-free Heatech system turns to 
steam and rises in vertical tubes. Heat is 
then transferred to fins which in turn heat 
the cold room air that is blown through a 
diffusion screen to bring you warmth where 
you need it. Inside, as the heat transfer 
cools the steam, it condenses back into 
water droplets and the cycle starts again. 
While warm air from most other heaters 
rises wastefully to the ceiling, Heatech 
provides a multidirectional heat flow that 
warms your room more uniformly from the 
floor up. The Heatech also sets a new safety 
standard featuring three separate safety 








devices — a tip-over switch, thermal-sensing 


switch and pressure-relief valve. It is one of the few electric heaters on the market not 
required to carry the UL fire-hazard warning sticker on the heater. In fact, independent 





Thermostatic 
Control 


Safety Grill 


Heat Diffusion 
Sereen 


Heat Fins 


Fan 


Vacunm-Sealed 
Steam Chambers 


Heating Element 
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Multi-directional Heats raom 
heat flow from floor up 
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TO ORDER BY MAIL 


order payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 


Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders 
please call (614) 794-2662 


THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 
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© DEPT. TIMPT29; 921 EASTWIND DR, SUITE 114 WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 800-872-5200 


© Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
© Total the amount, add $12.95 for shipping, handling and insurance. Make check or money 


© MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


laboratory tests show that Heatech’s hottest surface 
temperature is up to 205°F lower than other types of 
heaters making it exceptionally safe for use around 
children or pets. And the unusual patented cabinet 
design and large volume air-flow fan provide more 
even heat distribution. In recent independent labora- 
tory tests against 4 top competing heaters, Heatech 
achieved higher, more uniform temperatures faster 
than any of the other heaters. No other portable room 
heater we know of combines the safety, quick heating 
ability and superior heat distribution of Heatech. At 
12'4 Ibs. and 21"x10"x9’ the Heatech is compact and 
requires only one square foot of floor space, Comes in 
a handsome baked enamel finish, uses a standard 
household current. UL listed. Made with American 
pride and backed by a manufacturer's 5-year limited 
warranty. You can see why the Heatech was named 
winner of the 1988 Innovator Award at the National 
Home Center Show! The Lifestyle Resource is proud to 
offer you this state-of-the-art heater, so you can see 
for yourself how the Heatech can chase your chills 
away! Order now while our supply is assured. $179.95 
each. White #2221; Black #2231; Red #2241. 
CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY - CREDIT CARD ORDERS 
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This intake valve went 50,000 
miles on a gasoline without our 
additive package. 


ey 
oy settee. —— 


CLEANING POWER OF EXXON GASOLINE 


The test? Hard-driven taxis on tough 
ume city streets, for 50,000 miles each. 

The fuels? Half ran on a gasoline without 
our additive package. Half ran on Exxon 
Regular Unleaded. 

The results? As you see in the unretouched 
photograph above, the intake valves from the 
taxis that ran on the other gasoline showed 
considerable deposit buildup. The same was 








SCONFIRMED IN A GRUELING TAXI TEST. 


| true on the fuel injectors. By comparison, the Exxon gasolines with XCL-12. 

taxis that ran on Exxon gasoline with advanced So if you've been thinking lately that your 
| formula XCL-12" finished the test with fuel car’s not running quite right, why not stop 
| intake systems that were still remarkably clean, _ at your local Exxon station and try a tankful of 
| even after 50,000 miles. “precision equipment for precision engines.’ 


) And this is just the latest test. To date, 
we have over 2 million miles of test results. 

Over 2 million miles that confirm, again 
and again, the unsurpassed cleaning power of 


Then, just turn the key. 






Precision equipment for precision engines: 








IF YOU T 
DECIDE BETWEEN 
APPLE AND IBM, 

BUY BOTH. 








We understand how 
difficult a dilemma it can be. 
You've finally committed to . 
buying a computer. Should you 
go for the compatibility of an 
IBM? or the ease of an Apple®? 
The answer is both. Now you 
can have everything you want in 
one neat package. 


INTRODUCING THE 
EXPLORER 


The HeadStart®Explorer is 
every bit as easy to use as Apple 
and on top of that gives you the 
flexibility of IBM. 

Simple on-screen graphics 
let you choose exactly what you 
want to do, with ease. 

You won't ever get lost or 
confused because everything is 


jas. Seah bo This! right there in 
front of you. 


With The Explorer 
ES most of the important 
programs are built right 
into the system. There's a 
word processor, calculator, 
datebook and file cabinet, 
so you can get to work 





immediately. AUTOMAGIC™ 40Mb Disk Drive So why pay more for an 
Yet, because The and 256K RAM pac.™ Apple or IBM when you can get 
= Explorer is IBM compat- And our built-in interface the best of both with The 





B ible, you can choose from 
the thousands of software 
programs that are available. 


YOU’LL GROW INTO IT, 
NOT OUT OF IT. 
As your computer skills 
grow, so does The Explorer. It 
can easily be up- 

graded by simply 
snapping in 
components like 
our sophisticated 





BM anc Appe are cespectye regevered ‘lacemur 


allows you to add things like a 
modem or printer by just 
plugging them in. 


THE PRICE IS RIGHT 
For only $989 you get 
everything you need to get 
» Started, including 
computer, color 


monitor, keyboard, 


mouse, stand and 
assorted software 
applications. 


wiStart Expl 


HeadStart Explorer. 


HEADSTART* _- 
COMPUTERS 23 
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Why would you 
tie else? 








Atlantas Longest Christmas Party 


Sunda ” 
unday » Monday 








. ‘ t ° . @ 
Mark your calendar for the most fun you've had in a long time! It’s a party with something for ws A : 


A 
everyone. A famous parade, funny characters, fascinating performances, music, toys, games, nm] 
prizes and colorful exhibitions at the Atlanta Apparel Mart, downtown. Plus, every day isa 
virtual wonderland of trees and shops and food and good times that live on throughout the IAL, 
year, with all proceeds benefitting the Henrietta Egleston Hospital For Children. Which will 
make your small fee for admission go a long, long way. In short, it’s an event you just can’t MISS. SR THE CHILDRENOF 

SGLESTON HOSPITAL 


* ; E ‘ e. ‘ %. EGLESTO 
Dec. 2 - Macy’s/Egleston Parade Dec. 3 - Sesame Street Sunday Dec. 4 - Girl Scout Night Dec. 5 - Top O’ The Morning Fashion Show & Lunch , 
Dec. 7 - Songs of the Season Dec. 8 - Family Night Dec. 9 - International Day Dec. 10 -Festival Finale. For information call 325-NOEL Adtarfais Jollest Sarria Cause. 
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In this holiday season, 
we wish you, as ever, our very best. 
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give credit to the armed forces’ moves to 

combat the drug problem by giving aid to 

domestic and international antidrug agen- 

cies. These efforts have resulted in the sei- 

zure of sizable quantities of drugs on many 

occasions—news that rarely makes the 
headlines in your magazine. 

Lieut. General Naruedon Dejpradiyuth 

Director General 

Armed Forces Information Office 

Supreme Command Headquarters 

Bangkok 





Nominations for 1989 


Using your definition of the person 
who had the most effect, for good or ill, on 
the year’s events, the Man of the Year is 
the nine Justices of the Supreme Court. 

Scott Schuldt 
Oklahoma City 





The symbol of the aspirations of all 
people is the statue of the “Goddess of De- 
mocracy and Freedom” in Beijing. Her 
torch has been dimmed in China, but it 
blazes brightly in Poland, Hungary and 
East Germany. 

Wilbur L. Davidson Jr. 
Arlington, Va. 


I nominate the homeless. Their plight 

is a worldwide disgrace! 
M. Gene Longo 
Lee, Mass. 


The Beverly Hills cop who put the cuffs 
on Zsa Zsa. 


Frank Mercer 
Wolfville, N.S. 





Rockefeller Cemter 
New York, NY. 10020 
[Fax musmber: (212) 522-0601) 





Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 


and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Taste America's 
best-kept secrets! 


Find out what’s yammy in 
Yakima, what’s luscious in 
Little Rock, what’s sizzling in 
Savannah with this exciting 
new collection of the best-of- 
the-best recipes from all across 
America. 


Imagine the satisfaction of 
knowing you’re preparing the 
best recipes in all America — 
regional favorites, exotic tra- 
ditions, superbly unique 
American dishes — for 
yourself, for your family and 
friends. 


%& Over 400 scrumptious 
recipes 

%& 7" x 10'/" 

*& 336 pages 

% 2-color line art 
throughout 

%& Laminated wipe-clean 
covers 

%& Durable Cerlox bind - 


ogs 
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America’s Best 
Recipes 
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Discover for yourself over 
400 of the best-kept secrets 
from community cookbooks 
from all across the country, 
each carefully tested and 
retested to guarantee success. 
They're the cream of the crop 
from the finest hometown 
cooks in America today. 


Make room on your 
shelf for this soon-to- 
be favorite... 


Order today, toll-free: 
1-800-777-5051 


At bookstores now for just 
$14.95. 


Oxmoor 


HOUSC. 


P.O. Box 2463 
Birmingham, AL 35201 
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Last year, millions of tons of grain were 
lost due to disease and drought. Grain 
that, had it survived, could have helped 
others do the same 


And while an estimated 10% of the 
world's population went hungry, more 
than 1 million square miles of the world's 
most arable land was lost 


For the many millions of people who 

went hungry last year, there is no greater 
technological breakthrough we could 
achieve than one which results in placing 


To help fight world hunger, anew plant is being built. food on an empty table. 


World Problems World Solutions 


Today, ICI technology already helps 
more farmers throughout the world grow 
more food than any other company. 

But there's still more work to be done. 


To that end, ICI is dedicated to the 
continued development of innovative 


agricultural products and technologies. And 
we back our efforts by spending millions on 
worldwide agricultural research to develop 


improved methods of food production. 
Presently, our researchers are working 


with plant breeding technology to develop 


high-yield, disease and drought-tolerant 
crops. Crops which could one day help 
put an end to world hunger. 


Plant bioscience is just one example of 
ICI's commitment to finding solutions to 
world problems. 


Our health care efforts are helping in the 
treatment of breast cancer and other 
serious diseases. We're working on the 
development of new, ozone-friendly 
fluorocarbons. And we're developing 
stronger, lighter composite materials 

for satellites 


Through research and innovation, ICI is 
developing products and technologies 
to help build a better tomorrow. 


And for the millions of people who starve 
each year, plant a seed of hope 


@ World Class 
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is nice. 


But Santa 


naughty 











American Scene 
Key West, Florida 


Pritam Singh’s 
Strange Career 


An eccentric developer brings 
good taste to a tacky island 


BY RICHARD CONNIFF i 


A t 9 o'clock on a weekday evening, hav- 


ing just flown in from his Vermont re- 
treat, following the previous week’s human 
rights mission into the hills of El Salvador, 
Pritam Singh is touring the best piece of 
real estate on Key West: the Truman An- 
nex, a former Navy property where Harry 








Canadian extraction, in a turban and a 
Ralph Lauren polo shirt? Or that he read 
about this 102-acre property one Sunday 
in 1986 and bought it on a hunch three 
days later for $17.25 million, outbidding a 
group of Alaskan Indians bearing federal 
pollution-compensation credits? Around 
Singh, one sometimes needs to stop, press 
rewind and take it all in once more, slowly 


IDwwi 3A 


Singh and the sunset: the Truman Annex is a “little gold mine” 


Singh is building an enclave away from the 
trashed-out, mixed-up modern world, and he plans | 
to earn a pile of money doing it. | 


Truman had his Little White House. 

Singh owns the place now, and one is 
unsure which jarring and inapposite piece 
of his biography best begins to explain 
him: That he is a former sDs organizer 
who is building a Ritz-Carlton hotel? Or 
that he is a developer whose fondest wish 
is to run away with Sea Shepherd, a Green- 
peace splinter group, and ram whale 
ships? Perhaps that he is a 36-year- 


“This is exciting,” he tells his architect, | 
surveying the half-finished plaza he has | 


conceived as the social center of the new | 
community he is building. “Have you done | 
the guardhouse? Let’s go see the guard- 
house.” Singh is minutely attentive to 
aesthetics, even with interest costs and 
overhead running $30,000 a day. The 
guardhouse, it turns out, is coming along 
nicely, except for some ugly screens, which 
Singh promptly removes from the mun- 





old Massachusetts-born Sikh of French- 
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Be a nice Santa. 
This 
holiday season 
share 


_. €ognac Hennessy. 




















You dont have tobe 


a.cross-country 
skier to look 


like ON. :n. 


Sierra Aerobic Conditioner 
is the ski machine for the 
non-skier. It's designed to 
give you the superior 
cardiovascular benefits of 
cross-country skiing, yet 
be safe and simple to use 








And you don't have to be an 
athlete to benefit from that 
Call now and within 24 hours 

we'll send you a com 
Th plete information pack 


\ 1-800-328-8995 


\ 2. 


FITNESS 


MASTER 
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Now run your fax and telephone on the same line, with... 


Rodelex™ Faxmate 168vs. 
only $79%* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal. 


Yo simply are not “with it” without a fax 
machine—it’s as indispensable as the tele 

hone. But many of us, at home or in the office, are 
olding back from buying one, because of the cost 
and inconvenience of having to install a second tele- 
hone line. Rodelex™’ Faxmate 168vs solves the problem 
cimply plug this sophisticated switching system into your 
hone line and then plug both your phone and your fax 
into the Faxmate. This clever telephone device will analyze 
the incoming signal and send it either to the fax or to the 
phone. And, of course, it lets you fax or phone over the same 
ae and without having to do any switching or plugging. It is 
a wonderful convenience and a real bargain, because installa- 
tion of an extra line and a couple of months’ rent on that extra 
line will probably cost more than the Rodelex™ Faxmate 168vs 

We are the exclusive importers of Rodelex™ electronic instru- 
ments in the U.S. and can bring you this clever device for just 
$79.95. But, we have an even better deal: Buy two for $159.90 
and we'll send you a third one with our compliments—absolutely FREE! You need a 
fax machine in order to be efficient in your business or at home. Don’t be held back 
because of that extra line. Get with it, and get your Rodelex™ Faxmate 168vs today! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 
TOLL FREE (800) 882-3050 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


Please give order Code #4236A145 for Rodelex™ 
Faxmate 1680s. If you preter, mail check or card au 
thorization and expiration, We need daytime phone 
for all orders and issuing bank for charge orders 
UPS/insurance: $4.95 for one Faxmate 1680s, and 
$6.95 for three. Add sales tax for CA delivery. You 
have 30 day return and one year warranty 






@Rodelex ™ 
Faxmate l68vs lets 
you use your fax and your 
phone on the same lin 
huth for incoming and 
outgoing phone/fax mes 
sages. It ev with its 
OWN power Sup You 
can commect if in seconds. 












For ord orders (100+), call Ernest Gerard, 
our Wholesale/Premium Manager at (415) 543- 
6570 or write him at the address below. 


ince 1967 ee 
131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 
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tined French doors. He peers at a Govern- 
ment facility up the road: “Now we gotta 
get the Navy to straighten out the Stalag 13 
look there. Those guys are so subtle.” 

When he is done with the $250 million 
project in 1992, Singh intends the Truman 
Annex to be an environmentally sound, ar- 
chitecturally pure, socially engineered com- 
plex of 700 homes, condominiums, shops 
and hotel rooms. His design guidelines, re- 
flecting the conch-house architecture of his- 
torical Key West, run to 27 dogmatic pages: 
“White is the preferred and approved basic 
color for all structures.” “Each single-family 
unit shall have a bougainvillea within the 
front-yard area ...” What he is building is 
an enclave away from the trashed-out, 
mixed-up modern world, and he gleefully 
plans to earn a pile of money doing it. 

q ingh has sea-blue eyes, magnified by 
thick, round glasses; his beard, un- 
shaved since he was 17, is sparse and wiry. 
Born Paul LaBombard, he was, in adult 
eyes, a bad influence on anybody who knew 
him as a teenager. He ran away from his 
working-class family, smoked dope and or- 
ganized a high school sps chapter. Lacking 
money for college, he spent two winters 
camping out and gathering shells for a liv- 
ing in Key West. He was arrested at the 
Mayday antiwar demonstrations in Wash- 
ington in 1971, and spent three days locked 
up in the basement of the Department of 
Justice. Afterward he sought spiritual 
growth in a Sikh ashram in Massachusetts, 
where he remained for five years before re- 
volting against the power-hungry leader. 

Singh says his past and present connect 
perfectly. He was always good at organiz- 
ing things. He has always tried to live a 
moral life. “I don’t see any divergence in 
my program,” he says. In 1979 he bor- 
rowed $7,500, started rehabbing buildings 
in New England and prospered; luck or 
savvy got him into Key West before the 
Northeast real estate market went flat. 

The odd thing is that he never stopped 
being a Sikh, and he remains full of admi- 
ration for the social reformers who found- 
ed the religion: “These guys were, like, 
wacko. They just appeared out of nowhere 
and were talking about justice and equali- 
ty. Treat women equally, serve the poor, 
defend your rights. It fits the social and 
revolutionary agenda of the American re- 
public to a tee.” He shrugs. “Except that 
we wear beards and turbans.” 

Singh can be disarmingly frank about 
his failings: he has dealt with the problem 
of homelessness in Key West by putting up 
gates to close off his streets at night. His 
complex includes more affordable housing 
than required, but up to half may go to 


| friends and vacationers, rather than to 


year-round residents. 

He is most ardent about environmental 
issues, having become a rehabber at least 
partly because he believes it is wrong to 











Astound your friends. 


your enemies. Buy a 


Shock the block. Park a 
new Saab in your driveway. 
People will think you know 
something they don’t. 

They'll be right. 

You'll know that, for 
thousands less than many 
so-called European per- 
formance sedans, your 
money has purchased 
more performance. And, 
your performance is more 
usable throughout the 
year, since every Saab 
has front-wheel drive. 


MSRP. $32.9 


excluding taxes, license, freight 


You'll know that 
Saab 9000 has more Goes 
room than any imported 
sedan on the block. Unless 
someone happens to have 
a Rolls Royce Silver Spur 
limousine in their garage. 

You'll know that your 
Saab is an immensely safe 
car, every time you get 
behind the airbag-equip- 
ped wheel and press your 
anti-lock brakes. 

Both are standard on 
every 1990 Saab, as - a 


Jealer charges and options Price 


new Roadside Assistance 
Program. 

Driving your Saab 
you'll know that, even with 
the ride and roominess of 
a limousine and fanatic 
attention to safety, it 
responds like a sports car. 

If you're still undecided 
about a Saab, you should 
know that the 9000 CD 
pictured here sells for about 
$33,000° and leases for an 
equally reasonable amount, 
oe semaines Finan- 


hange. © 1989 Saab-Scania of America 


Confound 


Saab. 


cial Services Corp. (Saabs 
are intelligently priced from 
$16,995 to $32,995.) 

Test drive a Saab soon. 
Take it through your neigh- 
borhood. 

Your friends will wonder 
what you’re up 
to. But youl 
know. 





The most intelligent 
cars ever built. 








WE CAN HELP MAKE YOUR FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 
A LITTLE CLEARER. 


These days, it’s not always easy to see where of life insurance and pension products designed 
you're going financially. That’s why the to take the guesswork out of financial planning 
Transamerica Life Companies createda family _ by offering fixed guarantees and other inno- 
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vative options. Talk with your Transamerica 


Life agent—we can’t predict the future, but we TRANS AMERICA 


can do our best to help you plan for it. THE POWER OF THE PYRAMID IS WORKING FOR YOU 








‘lohelp prevent 
second heart attacks 


doctors chose Bayer 
4 tol. 


For themselves. 


Studies with people who’ve had a heart attack show a regimen of exercise, 
the right foods and an aspirin a day could help save lives. 
We asked doctors if they’d had a prior heart 


attack or unstable angina, which aspirin si 
brand they’d take to help prevent a future <3 <s die: 
heart attack. Doctors chose Bayer 4 to 1 for > aS 


themselves over any other brand. 
Doctors know no other brand is 
safer or more effective. Bayer’ is pure 
aspirin. No caffeine. No sodium. 
And only Bayer has the Toleraid’ 
micro-coating, so it’s easy to swallow. 
Doctors chose Bayer. Ask your 
doctor how Bayer can help you. 


The Wonder Drug That Works Wonders.” 








PIGEON POINT LIGHTHOUSE. SAN MATEO COUNTY, CA 


PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a 
house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of 
experience and help 
preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join 
the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 
Make preservation a 
blueprint for the future. 


Write: 
National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 














American Scene 

build on open land. An aide informs him 
that Greenpeace will be tying up at his 
dock on Thursday morning. “That oughta 
impress the Japanese guys,” he jokes, re- 
ferring to a group of financiers arriving the 
same day with the prospect of a $100 mil- 
lion loan. He dreads the idea of having 
lived in a period of ecological collapse and 
done nothing but good deals. 

He also dreads power, which he admits 
is what he enjoys most about being a devel- 
oper. “I read the papers and I think, ‘I could 
do that deal. Grrrrr.’ ” He makes a low self- 
mocking growl. “I could make $50 million 
on that deal.” The fingers-of both hands 
wriggle in acquisitive frenzy. Sheer insatia- 
bility has convinced him that he must give up 
the business after Key West. “I’m successful 
only if I can walk away from it and deal with 
who I really am.” He aims to retreat to his 
sprawling farm in Vermont, where he has 
built a private Stonehenge, a Jeffersonian li- 
brary in the middle of the woods, a Japanese 
teahouse. Cross-cultural follies. 


ingh’s efforts have generally gone 

down well among the blithe spirits of 
Key West. Without Singh, the Truman An- 
nex might have become “Meldorado,” a 
pirate theme park. But if islanders appreci- 
ate having a developer as sensitive as Pri- 
tam Singh, they are also worried that he is 
exerting a more profound influence on the 
island, as an apostle of good taste in a place 
long known for exuberant tackiness. 

Key West has begun cracking down on 
noise, street vendors, store windows filled 
with obscene T shirts. Singh acknowledges 
his power to influence this trend: he will in 
time be paying 25% of the island’s tax reve- 
nues. Before the recent election, two of the 
five city commissioners were, by amazing 
coincidence, slated to have shops in his 
coveted retail space. But he argues that the 
city would be adjusting its image, growing 
up, even without him. 

It’s possible to grow up, he suggests, 
without becoming dull. Among other anar- 
chic touches, he plans to rent office space 
in his complex to environmental groups 
that “will drive other developers crazy.” 
He is restoring the Little White House to 
its tacky Truman-era splendor, spending 
$15,000 just to repair the Sears, Roebuck 
fluorescent lights on the porch. Presiden- 
tial bad taste doesn’t trouble him, in part 
because he has income projections for his 
planned Truman museum. “The Little 
White House is a little gold mine,” he says. 
But he also claims he does not mean to 
make Key West precious and yuppified. 

“Yeah, you've got the nice guard- 
house,” he says. “You've also got Harry 
Truman in the middle, and across the 
street you've got the Peekaboo Lounge.” 
For the foreseeable future, Key West also 
has Singh, who is weird enough all by him- 
self to keep the place interesting. 

“Eh,” he shrugs. “It works.” ® 
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CANALETTO, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 
City. In Canaletto one sees 
Venice, and vice versa, since 
the artist’s luminous, teeming 
canvases have for two centu- 
ries defined the city’s great 
vistas and waterways in the 
public imagination. Through 
Jan, 21. 


FREDERIC EDWIN CHURCH, 
National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington. The aptly named 
Church (1826-1900) created 
vast landscapes expressing the 
spiritual awe Americans once 
felt before their new continent 
as nature’s cathedral, a vision 
of earthly paradise. Through 
Jan. 28. 





DINNER AT EIGHT (TNT, Dec. 
11,8 p.m. Est). Ted Turner 
isn’t content with resurrecting 
old MGM classics on his 
newest cable channel; he is re- 
making them as well. Lauren 
Bacall, Ellen Greene and 
Harry Hamlin dine at the table 
where Marie Dressler, Jean 
Harlow and John Barrymore 
once sat. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
(cBs, Dec. 12,9 p.m. EsT). This 
literate fantasy series about a 
sensitive monster living be- 
neath the streets of New York 


City was scuttled by low ratings. 


But it is back with a twist: the 
eponymous beauty, played by 
Linda Hamilton, is kidnaped 
and killed. Anyone got a new 
title? 





.) 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 
WINES 


It’s often the most overhyped oenological event of the year. 
In 1989, however, the arrival of Beaujolais Nouveau—the 
early fermented version of France’s most popular red bistro 
wine —is something to celebrate. Tart and short-lived in off- 
vintages, this year’s Nouveau is fresh (as it should be), fruity 
(ditto) and surprisingly well rounded—the best wine they 
have made, growers say, since 1985, Nouveau’s good struc- 
ture bodes well for the quality of the longer-lasting (five 
years or more), higher-priced Beaujolaises bearing such vil- 
lage names as Brouilly, Chénas, Juliénas and Morgon, which 
will arrive in the U.S. in early March. Mommessin and Pros- 
per Maufoux are reliable producers of Nouveau, but the 
IBM of the trade is Georges Duboeuf, whose assorted bot- 
tlings, most bearing his distinctive white, flower-bedecked 
label, sold 400,000 cases in the U.S. last year. 





HARLEM NIGHTS. Making his 
directing debut, Eddie Murphy 
can’t seem to decide whether to 
go for laughs or melodrama. 
His movie about the great Har- 
lem nightclubs that flourished 
in the "30s generates a lot of 
foul-mouthed noise but only 
fitful, murky light. 


THE LITTLE MERMAID. You 
could wish upon a star and not 
conjure up a more joyous ani- 
mated movie than this graceful 
retelling of the Hans Christian 
Andersen tale. In 82 minutes, it 
reclaims the movie house as a 
dream palace and the big 
screen as a window into 


enchantment. 





WARREN ZEVON: TRANS- 
VERSE CITY (Virgin). The nas- 
tiest and least predictable of 
the California singer-songwrit- 





ers opens hard with a dour, fu- 
turistic suite of three tunes in- 
spired by cyberpunk sci-fi, then 
draws his usual fine satiric bead 
on a range of subjects from pe- 


| restroika to malling. 


THE GIPSY KINGS: 
MOSAIQUE (Elektra). Over- 
bearing ethnic melodies from a 
group that had one of last 
year’s fluke successes. If the 


and low-life banter for Higgins 
fans, but other readers will 
feel it takes far too long for 
the protagonist, a crooked 
used-car salesman, to get his 
comeuppance, 





THE CIRCLE. Rex Harrison, 81, | 
gives an elegantly understated 
turn in Somerset Maugham’s 
beguiling Broadway comedy of 
marital scandal and autumnal 
passion. Stewart Granger and 
Glynis Johns co-star. 


THE PIANO LESSON. August 
Wilson's Broadway-bound dra- 


| ma, at Washington’s Kennedy 


Kings started toward your table | 


in a restaurant, fiddling madly, 
you'd pay the maitre d’ twice 
the price of this album to keep 
them away. 





SPY LINE by Len Deighton 
(Knopf; $18.95). When the 
Berlin Wall came tumbling 
down, it landed on Deighton, 
who was caught in mid-trilogy 
about a British agent in the di- 
vided city whose wife has left 
him to set up her own spy shop 
on the east side of the Wall. A 
competent thriller that seems 
just a little quaint. 


TRUST by George V. Higgins 
(Henry Holt; $18.95). Another 
installment of petty schemers 
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Center, is the finest work yet 
from the foremost active 
American playwright, a heart- 
rending family debate over how 
to deal with the legacy of 
slavery. 


TONY WALTON: DESIGNING 
FOR STAGE AND SCREEN. 
Dozens of intricate models by 


| designer Tony Walton are on 


view at New York City’s Ameri- 
can Museum of the Moving Im- 
age. Triple-threat Walton has 
an Oscar, two Tonys and an 
Emmy for his work in film, the- 


| ater and television. Whether 


creating a gleaming silver-and- 
white Deco hotel room for 


| Lend Me a Tenor or a ship 


caught in The Tempest’s hurri- 
cane, Walton gives life toa 
world suggested by words. 

T sii ot 1990. 
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More unnatural history 


Recently, we discussed the rising level of oil imports, and the concern 
it seems to be causing in some quarters. We noted that most of the 
alarms played on the fears of an impending replay of the gasoline lines 
the country experienced in the 1970s. And we stated that such fears 
seemed a distortion of history because the gasoline lines were largely 
a result of U.S. allocation and pricing regulations. We recalled that 
subsequent price rises led to an oil glut, which, in turn, led to low prices 
in the 1980s. We further noted that two-way trade tends to foster 
interdependence between oil producers and oil consumers. 

But even though we see no reason to bemoan the fact that 
America might need to import 50 percent or more of its oil supplies, 
such a situation is hardly desirable. There is a strong economic argu- 
ment to be made for a reduction in the import level. Every dollar the U.S. 
spends to buy oil overseas is a dollar added to our trade deficit—and 
every barrel of oil the U.S. produces is a barrel that the nation doesn't 
have to go out and buy abroad. 

Just for perspective, consider this: During the first eight months 
of this year, our monthly trade deficit averaged $9.2 billion. Some 
$4 billion of this amount, or roughly 43 percent of the trade gap, went 
to pay for foreign oil. 

Logic, therefore, would seem to dictate that the U.S. seek out and 
produce every barrel of economic domestic oil it can. Unfortunately, 
that isn’t happening. Instead, Americais busily writing another chapter 
of unnatural history, through policies that impede and delay this vital 
search. Here's what we mean: 

@ Abill to fund the Interior Department for fiscal 1990 would prohibit, 
at least through next October, all lease sales and most pre-leasing 
activities in Bristol Bay, Alaska; off California; off the East Coast; andin 
the southeastern section of the Gulf of Mexico. Some of these sites 
have already been leased for oil exploration, but even preliminary work 
is now largely on hold. 

@ Plans to explore for oil on a tiny portion of the Alaska National 
Wildlife Reserve, where the geology is extremely promising, have been 
shelved indefinitely. 

@ A Presidential task force has been established to study the envi- 
ronmental consequences of oil development. But Interior Secretary 
Lujan. a member of the task force, has characterized the current 
anti-development sentiment as being so strong as to “stymie” those 
who favor orderly development. 

The anti-exploration sentiment was exacerbated by the Alaska oil 
spill. But the spill involved a tanker, and U.S. offshore oil production 
generally is brought ashore by pipeline. Furthermore, offshore explo- 
ration and production have an excellent safety record: Over the last 17 
years, according to the Minerals Management Service of the Interior 
Department, there hasn't been an oil spill resulting from a blowout at an 
exploratory well drilled in U.S. waters. Over the same period, only 840 
barrels of oil were spilled during blowouts at production wells in U.S. 
waters—while five billion barrels were being produced. 

It's ironic that because of the propensity to equate tanker traffic 
with exploration and production, the U.S. is dragging its heels on 
domestic oil development—and thereby adding to the number of 
tankers needed to bring the nation the oil it needs. It’s equally ironic 
that America is doing this in the face of a troublesome trade deficit to 
which oil imports are the primary contributor. 

The situation is more than ironic. It’s truly tragic—the stuff of which 


unnatural history is made. 
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Fierce winds outside, gentle banter inside the Maxim Gorky: “If we run out of arguments, we can kick each other,” quipped Gorbachev across a narro 
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Turning Visions 
Into Reality 


In the stormy Mediterranean, George Bush finally presents Mikhail 
Gorbachev with his proposals for changing from cold war to cooperation 
But will events outstrip the two leaders’ ability to shape the future? 
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table from Bush; instead, said one participant, “there was a wonderful feeling in the room, almost a glow” 


BY RICHARD LACAYO 


By the time George Bush and 
Mikhail Gorbachev arrived in 
Malta, there was no longer 
any pretense that this was to 
be a meeting where they simply sat back 
and talked. How do you put your feet up 
when the deck beneath you is trembling 
and the winds are howling, in Marsaxlokk 
Bay and throughout the tattered Sovict 
empire? This first Bush-Gorbachev sum- 
mit, which the American President initial- 
ly proposed as a way to restart the be 
calmed U.S.-Soviet relationship, was also 
the first to take place in the uncertain new 
world ushered in by the upheavals shaking 
Eastern Europe. And if this meeting was 
to be a step in shaping the future, there 
could be no more appropriate setting than 
at sea, even a sea as wild as the one last 
weekend around Malta. In a world that 
seemed to be dissolving, where better to 
meet than in a place with no boundary 
lines, no familiar landmarks—and no firm 
footing? 
For Bush, a 


man most comfortable 


with the prudent and predictable, the de- 
sire to give ballast to the wildly careening 
events of recent weeks may have been one 
reason he arrived in Malta with a long list 
of concrete proposals. He also seemed de- 
termined to prove to public opinion in the 
U.S. and Europe that the American Presi- 
dent was just as committed to building the 
peace as his popular Soviet counterpart 
Winding up the summit with a Sunday 
news briefing 
Gorbachev noted, was the first 
ference to be held jointly by U.S. and So 
a beaming Bush could an- 
nounce, “We stand at the threshold of a 
whole new era in U.S.-Soviet relations.” 
At the Reykjavik summit in 1986, Gor 
bachev opened the encounter with a list of 
sweeping arms proposals that kept Ron- 
ald Reagan off balance for the 
their time together. On this occasion it 
was Bush who produced the printed sheet 


which, as the media-savvy 


press con 


viet leaders 





rest of 


of specifics almost as soon as he and Gor- 
bachev sat down in the book-lined card- 
room of the Soviet Maxim 
Gorky, Putting before him 14 typed pages 
of items, the President started out 


cruise liner 


ner- 
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vously, his voice tight. Gorbachev, sitting 
listened intently. When 
Bush finished speaking, nearly one hour 


White 


across from him 


later, he had set out what onc 


House official called “a lot of meat 

In fact much of it consisted of offer 
ings that had been put forward elsewhere 
But there were 


and even the familiar offerings now have a 


also some choicer cuts 
presidential impetus to spur negotiators 
Bush reiterated his proposal that the two 
nations wrap up the Strategic Arms Re 


duction Talks in Geneva before the next 





summit, which he suggested be held in the 
U.S. in June, and sign an agreement to cut 
conventional forces in Europe by the end 
of 1990. The President offered to end U.S 
production of binary chemical weapons 
when other nations capable of producing 
chemical killers enter 


al convention banning them 


into an internation 
rhat repre 
sents a change from the Administration 
position that it would continue to produce 
a few binary weapons as a defense against 
outlaw states 

To help the hard-pressed Soviet econ 


] Jack 


omy, Bush promised to waive the 








East-West 


| son-Vanik Amendment, which restricts 
| U.S.-Soviet trade, as soon as the Supreme 
Soviet concludes legislation permitting 
free emigration. For the interim, he pro- 
posed that the two nations negotiate a 
new trade treaty in time for the June sum- 
mit. He also vowed to support observer 
status for the Soviet Union at the GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) talks, a move long sought by the 
Soviets to help integrate the U.S.S.R. into 
the world economic system. 

The toughest part of the President’s 
message concerned Central America. 
Bush told Gorbachev: If the Nicaraguan 
Sandinistas have told you they are not 
supplying weapons to El Salvador’s reb- 
els, they are misleading you. He warned 
the Soviet leader not to miscalculate how 
seriously Washington regards the escalat- 
ing violence in Latin America. At the clos- 
ing news conference the two men mini- 
mized their differences, stressing instead 
the Soviet Union’s insistence that it had 
ceased arms shipments to Central Ameri- 
ca. Naval disarmament, which the Soviets 
want to pursue over U.S. objections, also 
remained a bone of contention. “We have 
no agreement at all on that particular 
question,” Bush told reporters. 





orbachev seemed a bit 
stunned that Bush’s overall 
proposals were so detailed 
and specific, not to mention 
numerous. After sitting silent 
during most of the lengthy presentation, 
the Soviet leader looked the President in 
the eye and told him, “I have heard you 
say that you want perestroika to succeed, 
but frankly I didn’t know this. Now I 
know. Now I have something tangible.” 
For wecks before the Malta meeting, 
White House aides—and Bush—had 
been putting a damper on expectations. 
But the President was determined all the 
while to arrive with proposals that would 
interest the Soviets and encourage the 
success of their reforms without turning 
the meeting into a wholesale renegotia- 
tion of the postwar order. Such a deal 
would be futile in any case. At Yalta in 
1945 the victorious Allies could draw lines 
at will upon war-ravaged Europe. Now 
the ability of both superpowers to dictate 
events has been sharply circumscribed. 
The pell-mell surge of events in East- 
ern Europe left Moscow to make a virtue 
of necessity, giving its blessing to an ero- 
sion of Communist power that it could do 
little to reverse in any case. Meanwhile, 
the U.S. is in no better position to impose 
its will on its robust NATO allies, especially 
a West Germany that has become the en- 
gine of change on the Continent, pouring 
| the deutsche mark into Eastern Europe 





the way the dollar once flowed to the 
Western nations under the Marshall Plan. 
| All through the summit the German ques- 








tion hung in the air, although the two 
leaders agreed to keep their public re- 
marks on Eastern Europe to a minimum. 

On Sunday, in the kind of head-spin- 
ning turn of events that is now the norm in 
the Soviet bloc, East Germany's Egon 
Krenz resigned as Communist Party lead- 
er—while retaining his post as leader of 
the state—and his entire Politburo and 
Central Committee stepped down as well. 
Asked about German unification at Sun- 
day’s press conference, Gorbachev said 
some questions must be left for “history” 
to decide and cautioned against doing 
“anything to accelerate these changes ar- 
tificially.” That call for prudence seemed 
ironic coming from the statesman who 
had done more than any other in this half 
of the century to speed up the process of 
history, including the transformation of 
Germany. 

The evidence that Gorbachev's drive 
for democracy and openness is serious 
seemed to grow even as the problems of 
the Communist world worsened. En route 
to Malta, Gorbachev stopped in Rome to 
visit John Paul Il. His momentous meet- 
ing with the Pope marked the beginning 
of the end of more than 70 years of antag- 
onism between the Kremlin and the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. The first Soviet 
Communist Party boss to set foot on Vati- 
can soil, Gorbachev conferred with the 
Pope for an unexpectedly long 75 minutes 
in the library of the 16th century Apostol- 
ic Palace. Addressing John Paul II as 
“Your Holiness”—no small gesture for 
the leader of a nation and party formally 
pledged to atheism—Gorbachev prom- 
ised that the Supreme Soviet would 
“shortly” pass a law guaranteeing reli- 
gious freedom for all believers. 

Gorbachev also agreed to reopen diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican and dis- 
cussed a possible papal visit to the Soviet 
Union sometime in the future. John Paul 
hedged on that, making his acceptance con- 
ditional upon some evidence of real im- 
provement in the situation of Soviet Catho- 
lics. But the Pope did offer his endorsement 
of perestroika, all the while pressing home 
his “expectation” that Ukrainian Catholics 
would be allowed to exercise their faith fully 
and openly. The Ukrainian Church, which 
follows the Eastern liturgy but claims the 
Pope as its spiritual leader, was banned and 
driven underground by Stalin in 1946, 

When the Holy Roman Emperor Hen- 
ry IV decided to seek the pardon of Pope 
Gregory VII in 1077, he stood barefoot for 
three days in the snow outside the papal 
quarters in Canossa, Italy. Gorbachev's 
concordat with the church was no less sig- 
nificant in its way. But there was a crucial 
difference: as is so often the case with Gor- 
bachev, he achieved his reconciliation 
without humiliation. As he had done be- 
fore, the Soviet leader let the ongoing crisis 
of the Communist system serve as an op- 
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Under Perugino’s The Resurrection, the heads 


Gorbachev, 
God and 
Socialism 


In two speeches in Rome, one of them 
with Pope John Paul II at his side, Mikhail 
Gorbachev spoke about the decline of Com- 
munism, the future of Europe and the role of 
religion in terms that few people would ever 
have expected from a Kremlin leader. 
Excerpts: 








44 Having embarked upon the road 
of radical reform, the socialist coun- 
tries are crossing the line beyond 
which there is no return to the past. 
Nevertheless, it is wrong to insist, as 
many in the West do, that this is the 
collapse of socialism. On the contrary, 
it means that the socialist process in 
the world will pursue its further devel- 
opment in a multiplicity of forms. Let 
us leave it to experts in anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda to rejoice in the ‘tri- 
umph of capitalism’ in the cold war. 
We have abandoned the claim to 
have a monopoly on the truth; we no 
longer think that we are always right, 
that those who disagree with us are our 
enemies. We have now decided, firmly 
and irrevocably, to base our policy on 
the principles of freedom of choice, 
and to develop our culture through dia- 
logue and acceptance of all that is ap- 
plicable in our conditions. 99 








us 


, of Roman Catholic Church and Soviet Communism meet for the first time—and Gorbachev proclaims a new era of religious freedom in his country 


44 In the final analysis we envision 
Europe as a commonwealth of sover- 
eign democratic states with a high lev- 
el of equitable interdependence and 
easily accessible borders open to the 
exchange of products, technologies 
and ideas and wide-ranging contacts 
among people... 

Respect for the people’s national, 
state, spiritual and cultural identity is 
an indispensable condition for a 
steady international environment that 
Europe and the world now need to 
cross the historic watershed and attain 
anew period of peace. 99 
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44 We need spiritual values, we need 
a revolution of the mind. This is the 
only way toward a new culture and 
new politics that can meet the chal- 
lenge of our time. We have changed 
our attitude toward some matters— 
such as religion—which, admittedly, 
we used to treat in a simplistic manner 
... Now we not only proceed from the 
assumption that no one should inter- 
fere in matters of the individual’s con- 
science; we also say that the moral val- 
ues that religion generated and 
embodied for centuries can help in the 
work of renewal in our country, 
100). 

People of many confessions, in- 
cluding Christians, Moslems, Jews, 
Buddhists and others, live in the Sovi- 
et Union. All of them have a right to 
satisfy their spiritual needs. 9F 











portunity to push his nation toward a 
broader vision of the future. “We need 
spiritual values,” Gorbachev declared the 
day before the Vatican meeting. “We need 
a revolution of the mind.” 

Gorbachev made those remarks in 
Rome’s city hall, where the Treaty of 
Rome establishing the European Commu- 
nity was signed in 1957. Although 32 years 
late to the party, he once again proclaimed 
his support of a European “common- 
wealth of sovereign democratic states” and 
urged that a 35-nation Helsinki conference 
be convened next year to find solutions to 
“common European problems.” 

Before departing from Italy on Friday 
afternoon, Gorbachev also offered a revi- 
sionist view of the 1968 Warsaw Pact inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia that crushed the re- 
forms of the Prague Spring. Earlier that 
day, the new Politburo of the Czechoslo- 


The Soviet Union wants to reduce NATO and 
Warsaw Pact troops in Europe to 1.35 
million for each side, with the Soviets and 
U.S. limited to 350,000 each. The U.S. says 
it has just 305,000 troops in Europe 
now. Bush has proposed that U.S. and 
Soviet forces be capped at 275,000 
apiece. According to NATO, that would 
mean a reduction of 30,000 U.S. 
troops and 325,000 Soviet soldiers. 
At Matta, Bush called for resolving the 
differences by next year. 














Almost lost in the swells, the Bush launch returns to the Belknap, anchored near the Slava 
Despite superpower fleets, higher powers sometimes prevail. 


vak Communist Party branded the inva- 
sion as wrong. Asked at a Milan press con- 
ference what he thought about that, 
Gorbachev tiptoed toward an apology, 
though without going all the way. The 
Prague Spring was “an acceptable move- 
ment for democracy, renewal and human- 
ization of society,” he said. “It was right 
then and is right now.” 

George Bush arrived in the Maltese 
capital of Valletta on Friday morning, 
looking tired after an all-night flight during 
which he was regularly kept apprised of the 
progress of the attempted coup in the Phil- 
ippines. It was the President’s brother Wil- 
liam who first suggested the rocky island 
some 200 miles north of Libya as a site for 
the meeting, having visited last September. 
The idea for a shipboard summit, away 
from the mobs of reporters and aides, 
came from the President himself, a former 
Navy flyer who still likes to slam his speed- 
boat through the water around his summer 
home in Kennebunkport, Me. The Presi- 
dent may have regretted the lack of back- 
up sites soon after his arrival, when he met 
with Maltese Prime Minister Edward 
French Adami and President Vincent Ta- 
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bone. Emerging from the meeting, Bush 
glanced through a window at what was by 
that time a lashing storm outside. “I be- 
lieve it will clear up,” he declared. 

Bush later flew by helicopter to the 
U.S.S. Belknap, his headquarters for the 
summit and the planned site of Sunday’s 
meetings. The 547-ft. guided-missile cruis- 
er was anchored about 1,000 yds. offshore 
in Marsaxlokk Bay, an industrial basin on 
the southeast coast of Malta. U.S. Navy 
and Maltese patrol boats trying to circle 
the ship bounced crazily on waves that 
were already cresting at a wind-whipped 5 
ft. to 7 ft. About 500 yds. away was the larg- 
er Soviet cruiser Slava, anchored nearer to 
the mouth of the harbor. At dockside was 
the Maxim Gorky, the 25,000-ton Soviet 
cruise ship housing the Soviet delegation. 

Overnight the weather turned worse. A 
gale with winds of up to 60 m.p.h. slashed 
down the narrow alleys of the ancient port 
town. Pedestrians had to lean into the wind 
to avoid being blown over, and waves lash- 
ing the quay exploded into plumes of spray 
that flew 30 ft. into the air. Two tugboats 
were called out to keep the Slava from slip- 
ping its main anchor. 

By Saturday morning the Soviets had 
decided to shift the day’s opening meeting 
from the Slava to the heavier and more sta- 
ble Gorky, where Gorbachev had spent the 
night. Traveling from the Belknap in a 
small launch, the President brought with 
him a group including Secretary of State 
James Baker, chief of staff John Sununu, 
National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft 
and top Baker aide Robert Zoellick. 
Among those with Gorbachev were For- 
eign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, for- 
mer Soviet Ambassador to the U.S. Anato- 
ly Dobrynin and international-affairs 
adviser Alexander Yakovlev. As they en- 
tered the cardroom where the session 
would be held, an effervescent Bush swore 
that he had enjoyed a good night’s sleep on 
the bouncing Belknap. “Piece of cake,” he 
announced. (Later both he and Baker were 
spotted wearing medical seasickness 
patches behind their ears.) While Gorba- 
chev joked about the rough weather, Bush 
nodded to the seas and said, “Calming 
down—it’s a good sign.” Then he said, 
“Let’s go to work.” 

As he ran down his inventory of offers, 
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began to sound more confident and relaxed, 
as he promoted everything from an interna- 
tional conference next year on global warm- 
ing to an increased exchange of college stu- 
dents and a joint endorsement of the idea of 
holding the 2004 Summer Olympic Games 
in Berlin. Echoing a long-standing U.S. 
complaint about the Soviets, he urged them 
to publish information on their military- 
force structure, budget and weapons pro- 
duction. He handed Gorbachev a list of pos- 
sibilities for cooperation between the two 
nations, including advice on such classically 
capitalist institutions as banking systems 
and a stock market. “We're happy to pursue 
any of these issues with you,” Bush said, 
beaming. 

Bush also gave Gorbachev a list of 
about 20 names of Soviet citizens who were 
seeking to emigrate. On Sunday Baker was 
to give Shevardnadze a list of 95 more 
names. At summits throughout the 1970s 
and much of the ’80s, the U.S. regularly 
presented such lists to the Soviet side, com- 
monly to no avail, This time Bush recog- 
nized that the Soviet Union has made 
“great strides” in resolving individual 
cases. “Let’s set a goal,” Bush suggested, 
“that by next year’s summit we won't have 
another list to give you.” 

Bush’s earnest presentation of his over- 
all proposals had a weight to it that the Sovi- 
ets acknowledged. Said an American aide 
who was at the table: “The President want- 
ed to get the message across that he didn’t 
just support perestroika; he wanted to back 
up his support.” Gorbachev listened closely, 
nodding vigorously at times. His reply to the 
President’s offers was warm, though mostly 
general. “Gorbachev completely caught the 
spirit,” said a U.S. official. “There was noth- 
ing from which he dissented.” 

Amid the 16-ft. seas and gale-force winds 
that had pounded the island all day, Bush and 
his party returned to the Belknap Saturday 
afternoon, their launch rolling so heavily that 
it had to make several passes before it con- 
nected successfully with the American war- 
ship. Eventually the weather forced cancella- 
tion of the afternoon session and the joint 
dinner planned for that night. Bush was left 
stranded on the Belknap, looking helplessly 
over the short distance of rough water that 
separated him from Gorbachev, the man he 
had traveled thousands of miles to see. 

Yet the smiles on Sunday—and Gor- 
bachev’s thanks for the state of Soviet- 
American “joint enterprise’’—proved 
that Bush had achieved the basic purpose 
of his get-acquainted meeting. “He 


point,” said one of his aides. After 
months of taking criticism for dithering, 
the U.S. President had made it clear that 
he too intends to do business with Mik- 
hail Gorbachev. —Reported by Cathy Booth/ 
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the President at first seemed nervous but | 








dumped it all on the table and made his | 
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The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


Talk of Peace, Tools of War 


he two menacing gray cruisers wallowed in a wind-scoured sea, radar disks 

alive, sullen missile launchers lining their decks. They were the instruments of 
a half-century of a calculated war that never happened, a war constrained by the 
brutish power of just such ships. 

Ironically, they were shepherds of peace last week, anchored in Marsaxlokk 
Bay. Malta is a scarred limestone fortress fought over for centuries, the gashes of 
German and Italian bombs still visible from the battering it took in World War II. 
George Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev searched for a way to dismantle their huge 
arsenals even while transported and comforted by their monstrous machines. Their 
task will not be easy. Everywhere one looked along this peculiar journey were re- 
minders of how much the military structure girdles, orders and even calms the 
world. Anybody who tries to change it quickly had best be careful. 

When Bush climbed aboard his jet for this odyssey, he was in the hands of the 
US. Air Force. The President’s three Marine helicopters had been ferried in the bel- 
ly of an Air Force transport and were waiting for him on the Malta ramps. From 
there the machines whirled him 50 miles to the aircraft carrier Forrestal, then settled 
him back feather-like on the fantail of the Belknap. Rubber-suited Marine divers 
bounced in dinghies 
along the tops of the ris- 
ing waves, patrolling for 
any suspicious move- 
ment in adjacent waters. 
A shabby little barge, old 
tires festooning _ its 
scuffed sides, turned out 
to be in the employ of the 
Navy, the keeper of the 
communication cable to 
the Belknap. That al- 
lowed Bush to monitor 
events in the Philippines, 
where U.S. force once 
again had to be commit- 
ted to help stabilize a 
friend. 

To stage this informal “feet on the table” pageant of peace took the skillful ser- 
vices of thousands of soldiers, sailors and Marines. While gratified by their new 
mission, they and their Soviet counterparts retained some of their fighting spirit. 
Soviet sailors interviewed by the Malta press implied that the older Belknap was a 
bit of a clunker compared with their cruiser Slava. An American gob, eyeing the 
Slava’s conical superstructure, sniffed, “It makes a good target.” But that was 
about as hostile an environment as could be found until the weather struck, an ad- 
versity that may actually have encouraged deeper thought. 

Before he sat down with Gorbachev, the President pointedly gloried in the 
thunderous launching and recovery of F-14 Tomcat fighters on the Forrestal. Down 
in the carrier’s hangar bay, Bush stood before the quieted planes and crews and 
talked about his view of war. “There’s a painting in the White House, upstairs in the 
little office. It pictures Lincoln with two generals and an admiral meeting on a boat 
near the end of a war that pitted brother against brother. Outside the battle rages. 
And yet what we see in the distance is a rainbow, symbol of hope, of the passing 
storm. The painting’s name? The Peacemakers.” 

Gorbachev picked up the beat. When he arrived, he noted, “The naval ships have 
come on a mission of peace. This symbolism gives expression to the radical changes 
now sweeping the world as it shifts from confrontation.” When wind forced the first 
meeting to be moved to the dockside Soviet cruise ship Maxim Gorky, Gorbachev re- 
marked wryly, “The first thing to do is to eliminate those ships you cannot board in 
this kind of weather. We will have a secret agenda in this way to disarm the Sixth 
Fleet.” That’s the whole point, but it is quicker said than it should be done. "4 





On the Forrestal: thoughts of a rainbow and the storm 
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America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


Reciprocity at Last 


A critical moment in the transformation of U.S.- 

Soviet relations came on Nov. 16, just over two 

weeks before the meeting in the Med. That was 

the day Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney an- 
nounced that because the Warsaw Pact was becoming “a very 
different animal,” the U.S. could reduce its defense spending. 
For the Kremlin, it was the best news out of Washington in 
years, and not just for the obvious reason that less is better 
where the other superpower’s arsenal is concerned. As seen 
from Moscow, the eventual military consequences of the Pen- 
tagon cuts are less important than the immediate political 
benefit: after numerous unilateral and unrequited Soviet con- 
cessions, the U.S. is at last joining in the process of scaling 
back the rivalry. President Bush has finally found a concrete 
way to help Mikhail Gorbachev. 

A year ago this week, in what may be the most important 
speech ever delivered before ape U. N. General Assembly, 
Gorbachev put on a bi 
ra performance of whi 
calls new political think 
and set an agenda 
post-cold-war wi 
He proclaimed 
lent decimation ¢ 
et armed forces, ai 
tive 10% drawdown 
manpower and hardware. 
He earned loud cheers and 
enthusiastic praise around 
the world, but not from the 
newly elected leader in 
Washington. George Bush 
was into his prudence thing, 
not his vision thing. As the 
Administration took shape, 
it radiated not just caution 
but skepticism, with lots of grumbling about Gorbasms and 
Gorbomania, 

The pattern continued for months. Something extraordi- 
nary would happen in the East—down would come the barbed 
wire along the old Iron Curtain, off would go the light in the 
red star over the parliament building, home would go train- 
loads of Soviet troops, in would come a non-Communist 
prime minister—and the response from Washington was the 
sound of one hand clapping. There were schoolmarmish hom- 
ilies about the need to “test” Gorbachev's slogan of new polit- 
ical thinking and complaints about what he had not done for 
the West lately. 

The atmospherics and rhetoric along the Potomac be- 
came more appreciative during the summer, but what 
Marxists (there are still a few left in Moscow) call the “ob- 
jective realities” of U.S. policy remained pretty much un- 
changed. A few days before the Pentagon cuts, an adviser 
to Gorbachev seemed to be expressing his boss’s exaspera- 
tion: “Our leader is presiding, with incredible boldness 
and at incredible risk, over the perestroika not just of our 
own country, but of the entire international order, and 
your leader keeps saying, ‘Thanks, good luck, and have a 
nice day.’ What do we have to do for you Americans to do 













something in return? Restore the Romanovs to the throne?” 
Cheney’s announcement was greeted by much of the U.S. 
foreign policy establishment with cynicism. The Defense Sec- 
retary, it was said, had not really had a change of heart; the 
cuts had more to do with the requirements of the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings deficit-reduction law than with the oppor- 
tunities posed by Gorbachev. True, but beside the point. What 
mattered to the Soviets was that the U.S. body politic as a 
whole now accepted the proposition that Kremlin policy had 
changed in ways that justified American reciprocation. 
Reciprocity is key, not just asa principle of state-to-state rela- 
tions but also as a source of leverage for Gorbachev back home. 
The negotiations he has ahead of him with his own generals and 
ministers will be in some respects more difficult than the bargain- 
ing he does with the U.S. What another reformer, Nikita Khru- 
shchev, once called the “metal eaters” of the Soviet military-in- 
dustrial complex have been gobbling up about 20% of the 
country’s gross national 
product, year in and year out. 


Soviet Union’s 
8¢ of its own strength, no 
matter how illusory. 

Bush originally pro- 
posed that he and Gorba- 
chev put their feet up on the 
table at Camp David. The 
Soviet leader refused to go 
to the U.S. in large part be- 
cause he wanted to avoid 
any hint of supplication, not 
to mention surrender. The 
venue of the Bush-Gorbachev meeting had to symbolize that 
the two leaders were meeting each other halfway. Convenient- 
ly, Mediterranean means the middle of the earth. Even so, 
there has been some black humor in Moscow about how Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur once received the representative of a 
defeated empire aboard a U.S. warship in Tokyo Bay. Just be- 
cause the Soviets are allowing their world to come apart at the 
seams does not mean they are delighted with the spectacle or 
its implications. 

The imperative of preserving at least the appearance of 
reciprocity must now guide Bush as he gets on with the task of 
regulating the military competition. It will be less difficult for 
Gorbachev to push through drastic cuts in Soviet defense 
spending if he can say to his generals, “We're not doing this all 
by ourselves. It’s mutual. Look at what Mr. Cheney is doing 
with American defense spending.” 

After Gorbachev's landmark speech to the U.N. a year 
ago, Georgi Arbatov, the director of the Institute for the Study 
of the U.S.A. and Canada, told American visitors to Moscow, 
“We are going to do a terrible thing to you—we are going to 
deprive you of an enemy.” Led by the West, the U.S. can do 
the same terrible thing to the diehards and old thinkers with 
whom Gorbachev must still contend. uw 





illustration for TIME by Mirko Ilié 








DRUNK DRIVING IS ONE PROBLEM THE BREWERS 
ARE FACING HEAD ON. 





One sure way to get drunk drivers off the road is to hire a cab for them. So we do. Alert Cab is a program that offers a free or reduced 


taxi ride to anyone who is unable to drive safely home from a bar or restaurant. The bartender has a confidential telephone number to 


call when summoning a cab. Alert Cab, though, is just one way to keep drunk drivers off the road. We also support “Designated Driver” 


programs such as I'm Driving. And we've developed Think When You Drink, a television campaign that urges people to not drive drunk. 


The Beer Institute is also active at the community level. A.D.DY.—Alcohol, Drugs, Driving and You—educates teenagers on how drugs 


and alcohol affect judgment and driving performance. And our Community Assistance Fund provides money directly for education and 


prevention programs. 0 None of these programs, however, is designed to take the place of responsible drinking. To learn more about everything 


were doing to address the problem of alcohol abuse write James C. Sanders, President of the Beer Institute, 1225 Eye Street, NW, Suite 825, 


Washington, DC. 20005. 0 We're doing something about the problem of alcohol abuse. With your help we can find a solution together. 





BEER INSTITUTE 


The Beer Institute is the trade association for American brewers and their suppliers. It is dedicated to responsible consumption of their fine quality beers 





Western Union 
announces six new ways 
to send money fast. 
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The next time someone you know needs but could save you valuable time when time 
money in a hurry, send it from a convenient is critical. And for even greater convenience, 
new location. Your nearest telephone. Call-Cash operators are ready to help you 

Thanks to Western Union’s new Call-Cash 24 hours a day. 

Service; you can wire funds by phone to New Call-Cash Service from Western 


any one of our 12,500 Western Union agents — Union. When you've got an emergency on 


in the country and charge it on your Visa® your hands, it’s nice ‘amas 
or MasterCard® to know we're as close | V/SA 
It’s a toll-free call that takes just minutes as your phone. eae 


WESTERN | |1-800- 
UNION! |CALL-CASH 








SNOOPY : © 1958 United Feature Syndicate, Inc 
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MET LIFE IS USER-FRIENDLY. 


now people don't like to think about insurance, so so Met Life works 
hard . make it easier, with attentiv e reps, clear answers, sensible advice 
and good service. 


GET MET. IT PAYS: 


PEANUTS Characters: © 1958, 1965 United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 
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“Thy are tops # 
a; in image quality. 


Great things happen when you continuously reach for the top. Take Hitachi. We're responsible for some of the most innovative 
product the market. Proof: Our VM-S7200A Super-VHS camcorder. It features 400 lines of horizontal resolution. Profession- 
al editing capabilities. And a built-in character generator. In other words, it's the next best thing 
to owning a Hollywood studio. But what's even more important is that we're at the pinnacle © KH ITAC H 3 
of technological excellence in a number of fields. And that’s the beauty of it all. 

838. 


Hitachi Sales Corp. of America 401 West Artesia Bivd., Compton, CA 90220 Pnone: (213 
Hitachi Sales Corp. of Hawaii, inc. 3: ‘oapaka Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96819 Phone 





As soon as the Czechoslovak regime grants one reform, the people demand another 


BY JILL SMOLOWE 


At 10:55 a.m. last Tuesday, Va- 

clav Havel stepped from a sil- 

ver Volkswagen Golf and, 

trailed by cight fellow mem- 
bers of the Civic Forum, proceeded to a 
second-floor conference room in the 
cream stucco building. Prime Minister 
Ladislav Adamec opened the talks with a 
seven-minute statement outlining the gov- 
ernment’s concessions. In return, Adamec 
said, “please terminate your strikes. This is 
my wish and my plea.” Havel was in no 
mood to be conciliatory. For the next 18 
minutes, he listed the Civic Forum’s de- 
mands, all of which, he said, must be met 
by Dec. 10. 

“1 know that looks like an ultimatum,” 
Havel said. 

“It doesn’t look like one,” 
spluttered “Itisone.” 

Havel quickly called for a recess. After 
consulting with his delegation for 25 min- 
utes, Adamec reconvened the group and 
agreed to virtually every request except the 
call for the immediate resignation of his 
government. Next day Czechs watched in 
amazement the first ever live-television 
broadcast of a session of the national par- 
liament. By a vote of 309 to 0, the legisla- 
tors struck down infamous Article 4 of the 


Adamec 


| constitution, which enshrines the “leading 


role” of the Communist Party, 

Like a video tape on fast forward, 
Prague was racing through a revolution so 
quickly that even the participants could 
barely keep track of developments. The op- 
position never stopped to bask in celebra- 
tion. Since its inception three weeks ago, 
the Civic Forum has emerged as the most 
single-minded and uncompromising oppo- 


sition force in Eastern Europe. Last weck, 
as the Communist leaders tried to mollify 
their countrymen, the Civic Forum kept up 
the pressure, meeting each new concession 
with more demands and deadlines. 

Havel and company had been embold- 
ened by the response to their call for a two- 
hour strike last Monday. At the stroke of 
noon, millions of workers and students 
took to the streets, shutting down hun- 


O Abolished constitutional guarantees ensuring the Communist Party’s 


“leading role” in society 


OOOO® 


OOOO089 


Pledged to form a new Cabinet that includes non-Communist ministers 
Admitted that the 1968 Soviet invasion was a mistake 

Eliminated mandatory Marxist-Leninist education 

Started to dismantle the Iron Curtain and removed all travel restrictions 
Relaxed censorship of the news media, books, films and plays 


The resignation of President Gustav Husak 

Laws guaranteeing freedom of the press and assembly 
Regulations spelling out procedures for free elections 
Abolition of the People's Militia, the party's private army 
The release of all remaining political prisoners 
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dreds of enterprises, from huge steelworks 
to the local Fiat service agency. Not only 
was the astounding turnout a sharp rebuke 
to the country’s leaders, but it was a warn- 
ing that a few cosmetic changes within the 
Politburo would not satisfy the demands 
for a more democratic system. 

The brisk rate of change has already cre- 
ated stress fractures between the students, 
who have their own strike committee, and 
the Civic Forum, whose leaders are drawn 
largely from Charter 77, an umbrella oppo- 
sition group set up in 1977 to defend human 
and civil rights in Czechoslovakia. The stu- 
dents, who were faster to draw up a concise 
list of demands, have been irked by the Civic 
Forum’s failure to include younger voices in 
its deliberations. “The Civic Forum is more 
experienced,” says Monika Pajerova, 23, 
“but we are more radical.” Some within the 
Civic Forum regard the students as “chil- 
dren of Communists” who led privileged 
lives while older dissidents spent years in jail 
for their views. 


here are also hints of potential rifts 
A within the Civic Forum. Until now, 
the organization has striven to en- 
courage consensus and avoid partisan affili- 
ation. “The Civic Forum’s purpose,” says 
Havel, “is to be a bridge between the totali- 
tarian system and true pluralistic democra- 
cy."’ But popular heroes are already 
emerging. One is Valtr Komarck, 59, di- 
rector of the official Institute of Forecast- 
ing of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sci- 
ences. An academic with a magnetic 
speaking style, Komarek seized the na- 
tion's imagination last weekend with a 
nine-minute televised address that de- 
tailed Communist incompetence in eco- 
nomic management. By the Monday 
strike, posters had already been printed 
reading ©KOMAREK INTO THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

According to some Civic Forum sup- 
porters, Komarek is furious that Havel 
and his colleagues are banking on the po- 
litical survival of Prime Minister Adamec 
instead of supporting Komarek for the po- 
sition. When asked by Time if he was a 
candidate for Prime Minister, Komarek 
responded, “I leave this open. My position 
personally is very modest. I don’t think a 
well-brought-up person should say, ‘I want 
to be Prime Minister.’” Komarek feels 
that the Civic Forum tends too heavily to- 
ward compromise and should instead 
mount a radical assault on the existing or- 
der. “What's needed,” he says, “is the es- 
tablishment immediately of an interim 
government of experts, democratic ex- 
perts.” For their part, the Civic Forum 
leaders fear that what they perceive as a 
bid for power by Komarek might upset 
the delicate consensus that has given the 
opposition the upper hand in negotiations 
with the government. 

Even so, the Civic Forum is a model 











of unity when compared with the Com- 
munist Party. Under attack not only from 
citizens but from rank-and-file members 
as well, the party seems to be desperately 
reshuffling its players in hopes of appeas- 
ing the public. Adamec must strike a 
careful balance between party hard-liners 
and the Civic Forum’s relentless pressure 
for swift action. Last week several Com- 
munist legislators apologized for failing 
to respond sooner to the popular mood. 
Even ousted party leader Milos Jakes 
supported the abolition of the party’s 
constitutional right to lead the country. 








Other unexpected triumphs have 
attended the revolution. Last Tuesday 
two Civic Forum representatives deliv- 
ered a letter to the Soviet embassy ask- 
ing the Supreme Soviet to disavow the 
1968 invasion. The two were assured 
the letter would be telexed to Moscow 
promptly. “We are very happy with the 
way events are going,” embassy counsel- 
or Vasili Filipov told them. “Especially 
that there is no bloodshed, because 
we feared bloodshed.” How times have 
changed. |—Reported by David Aikman and 
Kenneth W. Banta/Prague 





The Conscience of Prague 





Havel: a refusal to compromise 


“Seldom in recent times has a regime 
cared so little for the real attitudes of outward- 
ly loyal citizens or for the sincerity of their 
statements.” 

—Vaclav Havel, an open letter from 
Prague, 1975 


Can any of Czechoslovakia’s 15.5 mil- 
lion citizens have more cause to be astound- 
ed by the events of recent weeks than Va- 
clav Havel? Since the Soviet invasion in 
1968, Havel has been the conscience of 
Prague, a world-famed playwright who 
might have exploited his status as an intel- 
lectual superstar to emigrate to the West, 
but refused to do so. Instead, Havel, 53, 
stayed behind, suffering censorship, inter- 
mittent police surveillance and repeated 
jailings so he could continue to give voice to 
the frustrations and yearnings of a fright- 


ened—and until now mute—populace. 

A sharp-witted, courtly man who tends toward diffidence, Havel seems an un- 
likely folk hero. He was the son of a well-to-do builder and restaurateur, and his 
early years were filled with governesses and chauffeurs. With the Communist take- 
over in 1948, the family’s wealth became an albatross. Havel was denied the oppor- 
tunity to attend high school or college. While working as a taxi driver and then in a 
brewery, he pursued his writing and in 1963 saw his first play, The Garden Party, 
mounted in Prague. In April 1968 Havel traveled to New York to see the Public 
Theater’s production of his second play, The Memorandum. Four months later, the 
tanks rolled through Prague, and one of the new regime’s first acts was to censor 


Havel’s writings. 


For his work on behalf of Charter 77, a human-rights organization he helped 
found, Havel spent more than four years in jail. His latest internment ended last 
May; he had served half of an eight-month sentence after speaking on Western ra- 
dio. The charge: inciting antigovernment demonstrations. It seemed no small irony 
that last week, largely through Havel’s efforts, the street protests were halted to 
give the government and opposition some breathing space to pursue negotiations. 

Newly relaxed censorship restrictions now open the way for distribution of Ha- 
vel’s essays and plays, which are often likened to the absurdist works of lonesco and 
Beckett. What Czechoslovaks will discover is a painstaking attention to the elabo- 
rate web of falsification that for so long enabled a despised leadership to maintain 
its grip. Havel’s work depicts the idiocy of entrenched bureaucracies and the power 
of language to twist and distort ideas. It also highlights the unwitting complicity of 
ordinary citizens in the maintenance of totalitarian regimes. “Everyone is in fact in- 
volved and enslaved,” Havel once told Time. “Each person is capable, to a greater 
or lesser degree, of coming to terms with living within the lie.” Almost alone in his 


quest, Havel has refused to compromise. 
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Smith Corona introduces the worlds first laptop word processor. 


Facts are facts, and the sad fact is that over 70% of the 
people who go to all the expense of buying computers and all 
the aggravation of trying to figure them out end up using their 
computers mainly for word processing and spreadsheets— 
nothing more. 

To put it simply, the last thing most people need for their 
word processing is a computer. What they do need is some 
thing that can make writing reports, drafting letters and creat 
ing spreadsheets easier and less expensive than any computer 
ever could—a Smith Corona Laptop Word Processor 

To call the Laptop Word Processor user-friendly is an un- 
derstatement. If you can use a typewriter, you already have all 
the skills you need. In fact, you don’t even need an electrical 


For more information on this product 


or Smith Corona Canada, 440 Tapscott Road, Scarborough, Ontari 


write to Smith Corona Corporation, 65 Locust Avenue, New 


outlet. With the optional Rechargeable Power Pack, you can 
write anywhere for hours. 

Of course, when it comes to features, this is one laptop 
that’s tops. There’s a 16 line by 80 character display, a built-in 
Electronic Thesaurus, the Smith Corona Spell-Right” Diction 
ary, a separate, letter-quality Daisy Wheel Printer, our optional 
CoronaCalc™ Spreadsheet program, Sheet Feeder and Carry 
Case, plus much more 

All of which, we think you’ll agree, make the Smith ¢ ‘orona 


Laptop Word Processor not Opp 
just an intelligent alternative to = |IIIME SMITH . 


* personal computer, but a 
the F aria PERSONAL WORD PROCESSORS 
rat her distinct improvement THE INTELLIGENT ALTERNATIVE TO THE PC™ 


Canaan, CT 06840 


Canada MIB 1Y4 
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For Milos Jakes, the beginning 
of the end came early last sum- 
mer. In a series of private ex- 
changes between the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party leader and 
Mikhail Gorbachev and his advisers, the 
Soviet President made clear that his 
own internal situation demanded a 
repudiation of the 1968 invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. If Jakes, 67, did not 
| want to be undercut by the Soviet 
move, he would have to act—and act 
soon. An agreement between Mos- 
cow and Prague was struck. Come 
October, Jakes would convene a 
Central Committee meeting and ex- 
pel all Politburo members tainted by 
the 1968 invasion—except himself. 
After appointing a new team of his 
own choosing, Jakes would then re- 
habilitate the 460,000 Communist 
Party members he had personally or- 
| dered purged immediately after the 
| invasion. 

There was only one problem: 
Jakes reneged on his agreement with 
Gorbachev. That extraordinary dou- 
ble cross began the unraveling of Ja- 
kes’s two-year rule. Through a variety 
of sources, TIME has pieced together 
an account of the final days of the re- 
pressive Jakes regime. It is not a sym- 
pathetic tale; in the end, Jakes had 
only his own poor judgment, panic 
and stubbornness to blame. 

Jakes’s humiliation within the par- 
ty began on July 17, when a videocas- 
sette circulated among rank-and-file Com- 
munists that showed Jakes berating an 
assembly of provincial party chiefs for fail- 
ing to implement his directives. With char- 
acteristic ineloquence, he scolded his un- 
derlings for leaving him “standing like a 
lonely stake in a fence.” Says a Prague jour- 
nalist: “Jakes was turning into a party joke.” 

Not long after, agreement between 
Gorbachev and Jakes was reached on the 
plan for a Politburo purge. But October 
came and went with nothing done. In mid- 
November, hard-line ideology chief Jan 
Fojtik traveled on short notice to Moscow, 
where he met with Georgi Smirnov, chief 
of the Moscow Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism. Smirnov said that a document 
condemning the 1968 invasion had been 
approved by the Soviet Politburo, and he 
warned that with the Malta summit ap- 
proaching, the document would soon be 
published. 





East-West 


Anatomy of a Purge 





In an exclusive account of Jakes’s ouster, TIME reveals how the 
Czechoslovak party chief double-crossed Gorbachev and lost 


Before Jakes could fashion a_re- 
sponse, events exploded. On Friday, Nov. 
17, Prague riot police cracked down on 
student demonstrators. With his author- 
ity rapidly crumbling, Jakes launched a 
last-minute bid to crush the uprising. Ad- 
vised by Czechoslovakia’s military that it 
would take no part in a violent action 





After the fall: a dejected Jakes in parliament last week 





Even calling out the People’s Militia could not save him. 


against the populace, Jakes turned in 
desperation to the People’s Militia, units 
composed mostly of factory workers that 
function in effect as the Communist Par- 
ty’s private army. Beginning Nov. 19, mi- 
litia units were deployed at factory gates 
and inside industrial compounds around 
the country. Care was taken to ensure 
that each unit was deployed outside its 
own home region. However, the show of 
militia force served only to spark further 
protests, 

Even then, Jakes resisted internal party 
pressure to convene an emergency session 
of the Central Committee. “It wasn’t just 
the Central Committee; it was the regional 
party officials who were shouting for it,” 
says Antonin Mlady, a factory foreman and 
member of the newly formed Politburo. Fi- 
nally the Politburo overruled Jakes and 
called a meeting. On Friday, Nov. 24, the 
session opened in an austere hall in the 








Stalinist-era Party Political University on 
the outskirts of Prague. There, Jakes tried 
one last tactic to save his job: he proposed 
a new law that would permit freedom of as- 
sembly, thus legalizing the demonstrations 
that had brought Prague and other cities to 


| a standstill. 


But the 148-member Central Commit- 
tee, by now painfully aware of the revolu- 
tionary spirit in the streets, responded by 
orchestrating an internal purge. The offen- 
sive was led by former Prime Minister Lu- 
bomir Strougal, 65, who was replaced last 
year by Ladislav Adamec, 63. Over the past 
six months, Strougal, who is still a member 
of the Central Committee, and Adamec 
, had conspired to take advantage of 
$ just such a moment. They agreed that 
; Adamec would publicly call for re- 
§ form while Strougal used his influ- 
ence within the Central Committee 
to oust Jakes and other hard-liners in 
the Politburo. Strougal rallied a core 
group of 20 moderates within the 
Central Committee to their cause. 
“In the main hall, everything looked 
calm,” says a participant. “Behind 
doors all around it, people were ne- 
gotiating like crazy, shouting and 
threatening.” 

Through some eight hours of 
back-room combat, Strougal and his 
allies gradually broke down the re- 
sistance of Jakes holdouts, including | 
trade-union representatives, while 
wooing the bloc from the Slovak re- 
public, which was trying to boost its 
own influence. In exchange, the re- 
formist camp had to make three 
concessions. They allowed two 
hard-liners, Prague party leader 
Miroslav Stepan and trade-union 
boss Miroslav Zavadil, to keep their 
Politburo seats. The five Slovak 
members of the Politburo also 
would retain their posts, including 
Jozef Lenart, despised for his col- 
laboration with the Soviets in the post-in- 
vasion era. And no Strougal partisans 
would replace the ousted Politburo mem- 
bers. Hence the appointment of Kare! 
Urbanek, a relative unknown, to the 
prime ministry. Presented with a fait ac- 
compli, Jakes reluctantly resigned, along 
with six of his Politburo allies. 

But Urbanek, it turned out, was a 
closet Strougal partisan determined to 
finish the housecleaning. In communica- 
tion with Gorbachev, he pledged to car- 
ry out the party rehabilitations that 
Jakes had reneged on. Then Urbanek 
clinched a deal in which key figures 
among those expelled from the party 21 
years ago refused to rejoin until the last 
hard-liners were thrown out of the Polit- 
buro. On Nov. 26 Urbanek reconvened 
the Central Committee and secured the 
resignations of Stepan, Zavadil and Len- 
art. The purge was complete. a 
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NSE NO) BES INE 
TWO OF THE BEST 
CAMERAS 
WE VE EVER MADE. 


Infinity | WIN 


Olympus has done it again. 
Anda ‘ 

We've developed a unique 
autofocus twin lens system and 
put it inside one single camera 
The new Infinity Twin 

There’s a 35mm AF wide- 
angle lens for group photos and 
panoramic outdoor shots, and a 
70mm AF telephoto lens to pull 
distant subjects in close. All at the 
touch of a button. 

And, since the lenses never 


inte 
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‘a OtYMPUS 
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eal 35mm 
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extend outside the camera body, 
the Infinity Twin is more compact 
than any dual-lens camera has a 
right to be. 

What's more, because each 
lens acts independently, your 
pictures will be exceptionally 
sharp and clear. 

And, like the original Infinity, 
the Twin is weatherproof. So 
nothing will stand in the way of 
your getting great pictures. 

Best of all, you could spend 
twice as much money and not get 
half as much camera. 





OLYMPUS 


Visit your Olympus dealer 
and ask to see the Infinity Twin. 
Because, as everyone knows, 
two lenses are better 
than one. 


OLYMPUS 
Focused on people 


write Olympus Corporation, Dept. 308, Woodbury, NY. 11797. In Canada; W. Carsen Co. Lid., Toronto 
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| showed him how he could end up with the whole block. 


All my investment clients have their limits. My job is to know how 
to make them work to their advantage. Once we established his comfort 
zone, | helped this particular client leverage his dollars to make a smart 
investment. That it happened to be much greater than he had imagined fit 
quite nicely into his long-term plans. 

| wasn't surprised. The concept of prudent leveraging is business 
as usual for the CENTURY 21° Commercial-investment Professional. It's 
just one of the areas covered in the CENTURY 21 training programs I've 
completed. 

And, as a member of the CENTURY 21 Commercial-investment 
Network, | can take advantage of the experience and expertise of other 
Investment Professionals during CENTURY 21 Investment Connection’ 
teleconferences. 

With billions in completed transactions in 1988, the CENTURY 21 
system is already one of the largest commercial-investment real estate 
organizations in the country. And, with networking resources, international 
capabilities and satisfied clients like mine, it's no wonder the CENTURY 21 
system is growing every day. 


Find out more about what we 
can do for you. Call 1-800-321-2579. 
(In California call eae) =I aH 
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THE STORE. 


LIKE SOME FABULOUS, 
LEGENDARY JEWEL BOX, THE 
CARTIER STORE OFFERS 
TREASURES OF DAZZLING 
REFINEMENT. EXCLUSIVE 
CREATIONS FROM A 
CELEBRATED JEWELLER, 
SUPERB COLLECTIONS OF 
STUNNINGLY INVENTIVE 
OBJECTS. FROM THE 
LUXURIOUSLY PRESTIGIOUS 
TO THE ELEGANTLY 
FUNCTIONAL. EVERYTHING 
IS EXTRAORDINARY, 
EVERYTHING TEMPTS. | 
JEWEL LERY, WRISTWATCHES, 
LIGHTERS, EYEWEAR, 
WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 
LEATHER GOODS, PERFUMES, 
TABLEWARE... 

THE CARTIER STORE 
EPITOMISES THE FINE ART 
OF LIVING, 

THE FINE ART OF GIVING: 


THE ART OF BEING UNIQUE. 
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Hirst Suitcase 


With Room For Luggage. 


Loop the loop. Next pull the 
retractable strap and loop it 
through other suitcases, 
briefcases, or almost anything 


At Samsonite, we took the “lug” out of luggage with our 
Piggyback” The suitcase that doubles as a luggage cart. 
Youll find it comes in particularly handy on trips, 
like the one from your car to the check-in counter. 
And you'll find it at a luggage store near you. 


Get a handle on things. When 
you want to get out from 
underneath it all, you just can't 
beat the Piggyback. It’s 
the suitcase that can instantly 
transform itself into a 
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luggage cart. You simply pull up 
the long retractable handle 
and you're ready to load up 
the rest of your luggage and be 
on your way. 





© 1989 Samsonite Corp. 
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else you want to get off your 
back.Then hook the strap back 
to the handle and you're off. 


Make tracks. The two wide 
stable wheels help you fly 
through parking garages 
and down long hallways as 
you head to the ticket 
counter. And a protective 
skid pad helps you over 
curbs and stairs on the way 
to your final destination. 

Samsonite's Piggyback. 
It’s the suitcase that can hold 
its own. And then some. 

















Kohl Takes On Topic A 





By unveiling a scheme for the “confederation” of the two 
Germanys, he pushes a delicate issue to the fore 


To his critics, West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl has 
been the perpetually shrinking 
statesman. Despite his formi- 
dable physical size, the Bonn leader has 
been derided for a political ineptitude that 
has time and again diminished his stature 
in West Germany and among Europe’s 
leaders. Lacking the mettle of Margaret 
Thatcher, the imperial hauteur of Francois 
Mitterrand, and the wiles of his rival and 
coalition partner, Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, Kohl has made his 
mark as the Continent’s veteran political 
survivor. 

Last’ week, however, the Chancellor 
blindsided detractors and heads of state 
from Moscow to Washington with a far- 
reaching plan for binding together the two 
Germanys. By declaring his wish for a “con- 
federation” of his country and East Germa- 
ny just days before the Malta summit, Kohl 
pushed to the fore the issue that nearly ev- 
eryone else would like to tippy-toe around, 
preferably for as long as possible. 

Kohl's proposal, delivered in an un- 
characteristically bold speech to the Bun- 
destag, is predicated on the assumption 
that there will be free, multiparty elections 
in East Germany. Though the details re- 
main nebulous, the outline provides for a 
massive infusion of economic aid from 
West Germany to follow soon after the 
polling. The two countries would then es- 
tablish joint committees for determining 
what political and economic links would be 
established between them and how exten- 
sive the reunification ought to be. “Nobody 
knows how a reunified Germany will look,” 
said Kohl. “But I am sure that unity will 
come if it is wanted by the German nation.” 

Given the demands of all those with an 
interest in reunification, charting a course 
on the issue requires any West German 
leader to navigate not with a telescope but 
with a kaleidoscope. One of Kohl's 
primary targets was West German 
voters, and he no doubt hoped to re- 
vive his dismal political fortunes. He 
faces a general election in Decem- 
ber 1990, and at the moment his 
Christian Democratic Party's 
chances are rated as questionable. 
Since the tumultuous events leading 
up to the dismantling of the Berlin 
Wall began last August, Kohl has 
been attacked relentlessly for a flat- 
footed response to a historic mo- 
ment. When he appeared on the 
steps of the Schéneberg town hall in 
Berlin on the night after the Wall 
was breached, millions of TV view- 
ers saw a flustered and irate Kohl as 








An East German snipping the Iron Curtain 
Mixed reaction from Krenz’s countrymen. 


he was heckled by an unfriendly crowd. 

This time Kohl got the better of it. His 
speech was interrupted with applause by 
supporters and opponents, and his party's 
main rival, the Social Democratic Party, at 
first had no choice but to endorse the 
speech. Later in the week, though, when 
the Bundestag formally approved the plan, 
the spp began feeling its politics again and 
abstained from the voting. Kohl also seized 
the high ground from the far-right Repub- 
lican Party, which has issued absurd calls 
for complete German reunification to 
1937's borders, which now include parts of 
Poland. Kohl reassured Germans across 
much of the political spectrum as well as 
Germany watchers around the world by 
emphasizing the term confederation. With 
its explicit echoes of the Zollverein, the cus- 


the European Community and East 
Germany 


© Increase cooperation in technology, 


environmental protection and 
transportation 


© Establish a formal consultative 


committee between the two countries 
that will study confederation, 


including setting up a joint parliamentary body Z 
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KOHL’S UNIFICATION PLAN 


Once free elections are held in East Germany, 
Bonn will: 
© Expand financial aid to East Berlin 
© Push for a trade agreement between 





toms union of German states that existed 
during the 19th century before Bismarck’s 
unification of the nation, the word sum- 
moned an image of a large but unthreaten- 
ing German entity. 

The implied restraint—no single, 
mammoth German state was ever conjured 
in the speech—seemed to appeal to many 
of Bonn’s allies, as did the fact that the text 
betrayed no inclination for West Germany 
to stray from the folds of NATO or the Eu- 
ropean Community. The U.S. reacted pos- 
itively, though it did not endorse Kohl’s 
plan. State Department spokesman Mar- 
garet Tutwiler said that “it should be no 
cause for concern that the Chancellor has 
laid out his vision for the future of Germa- 
ny.”’ The presentation did surprise West- 
ern capitals in one regard: Kohl had con- 
sulted none of them—not even Paris, 
London and Washington, which, together 
with Moscow, are empowered by the post- 
war settlement to determine the conditions 
of reunification. His decision not to con- 
sult was a shrewd signal to everyone—in- 
cluding, again, West German voters—that 
reunification is pre-eminently a matter for 
Germans to decide. 

The reaction in East Germany, another 
audience whose interests Kohl undoubted- 
ly weighed, was more mixed. The parlia- 
ment in East Berlin fulfilled one of Kohl’s 
prerequisites—for its own purposes, to be 
sure, not in order to please Kohl—by elim- | 
inating the Communist Party’s monopoly 
of power. But East German leader Egon 
Krenz told TIME that “so long as both 
states remain in their political and military 
alliances, a confederation of the two states 
is simply not possible.” Several of the 
country’s new opposition parties also 
weighed in against the Kohl scheme be- 
cause of their desire to maintain some kind 
of separate, reformed socialist state. Even 
so, Kohl may have many more sympathiz- 
ers whose views have not been articulated 
in press conferences. In pro-democracy 
demonstrations in Leipzig during the past 
few weeks, banners proclaiming GERMA- 
NY, ONE COUNTRY bobbed through the 
crowd, 

There was one unambiguously negative 
response. As he prepared to leave for Mal- | 
ta, Mikhail Gorbachev named no 
names but warned against “clumsy 
behavior or provocative statements.” 
Faced with the paradox of how to 
hold on to the Soviet Union’s most 
strategically and economically valu- 
able ally now that all the satellites 
have been freed from their confining 
orbits, Gorbachev warned that “any 
attempt to extract selfish benefits 
from these events [is] fraught with 
chaos.” Kohl’s next and far more dif- 
ficult task is to convince Gorba- 
chev—and many who silently think 
like him—that chaos is just what his 
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plan will avert. | —By Daniel Benjamin. 
Reported by Ken Otsen/Bonn and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/Berlin 
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— Interview — 


He 
Stopped 
The 
Shooting 


EGON KRENZ overruled 

his bosses to prevent 
bloodshed during 
demonstrations in East 
Germany. But he has lost his 
party's leadership and retains 
only the presidency as the wave 
of protest continues 





BY JAMES O. JACKSON AND FREDERICK UNGEHEUER 


Q. After 28 years, the Berlin Wall is open. What motivated 
you to make this move after all these years? 

A. My starting point is that freedom of movement is a basic 
human right. Thus there could be no better proof of our 
sincerity about renewing socialism than by starting with hu- 
man rights. I considered it a disadvantage that we were 
signers of the Helsinki Final Act and the Vienna declara- 
tion yet we did not abide by certain parts of those agree- 
ments. We intend by this action to emphasize the unity be- 
tween word and deed. Last but not least, let me stress that 
to open the border does not mean that its existence should 
be questioned. 


Q. Do you mean to say there are other classes that should 
now be included in the formation of political consensus? 

A. | am in favor of a solution of all the problems of this so- 
ciety by reaching consensus by all the existing social and 
political forces in the country. There is always more than 
one solution for a given problem. The most important ele- 
ment of consensus is that it serves the majority of the peo- 
ple. Nothing should happen that would serve only a part of 
this society and not the majority. 


Q. Several very senior members of the party and the gov- 
ernment have been expelled recently from the Politburo, 
the Central Committee and the party. What were the most 
serious infractions they committed against the state and 
the people? 

A. First and foremost, their actions and their behavior led 
to the loss of the confidence that the people had put in 
them. There was a gap between words and deeds, 











With regard to Giinter Mittag, who was in charge of the 
economy, he did misuse his office and was expelled from 
the party for it. I hesitate to say more at this point in time 
because it would be wrong for me to interfere in a case that 
is the subject of judicial proceedings. 


Q. in your long career, you have been responsible for youth 
affairs and, as a member of the Politburo, for state security. 
Why did you not insist on reforms much earlier? 

A. There are many steps along a career path, and every 


| honest politician goes up a learning curve. In the begin- 


ning, I felt that Erich Honecker was a person worth emu- 
lating because of the way he combined economic achieve- 
ment with social progress and the great attention he paid to 
youth affairs. 

Later I felt very strongly about decisions that had very 
little to do with reality. I expressed this view on repeated 
occasions in the mid-'80s, when great changes were taking 
place in socialist societies, primarily in the Soviet Union. In 
the leadership there was a majority, influenced by Hon- 
ecker, Mittag and others, that opposed these international 
changes. You can imagine that as a man less than 50 at that 
time, faced with a General Secretary over 70, my views 
were not always accepted. 


Q. He considered you a mere youngster . . .? 

A. Yes, you could say that, But furthermore, to change pol- 
icies you need a political majority. My political friends will 
confirm that I felt very much inspired by the ideas of Gor- 
bachev, without thinking that the same changes had to be 
introduced here, We were and still are different countries. 
The essential thing is socialism with a human face com- 
bined with democracy. | am convinced that if we had opted 
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for this course earlier, we would not have stumbled into 
the political crisis in which we find ourselves now. 


Q. Is it true that on Oct. 9 you personally intervened to pre- 
vent another Tiananmen Square happening in Leipzig by coun- 
termanding a written order by Honecker to use military units 
in and around the city—which had received live ammunition— 
to put down the demonstrations by force, on the grounds that 
they were counterrevolutionary? 

A. These demonstrations had been going on for several 
weeks. The situation became more aggravated on Oct. 9. 
Members of my and other parties refused to acknowledge 
that we were confronted with a popular movement aimed 
at bringing about a renewal in this country. I cannot con- 
firm the existence of any order to shoot or that a distribu- 
tion of ammunition took place. But clashes between dem- 
onstrators and the People’s Police were possible. 

I was telephoned that evening by one of my political 
friends, then the second secretary of the district Helmut 
Hackenberg, who was in charge of the action. He informed 
me that several local personalities, in- 


Federal Republic have no interest in joining a socialist so- 
ciety, while people in this country do not want to change 
their socialist society into a capitalist one. 

Besides, the existence of two German states is a stabi- 
lizing factor for European security. To be perfectly frank, 
despite differences in views, I know of no serious politician, 
cither in the East or the West, who is interested in the uni- 
fication of the two states. 

If one speaks of confederation today, one must ask, On 
what basis? It would be necessary to have a common for- 
eign policy, a common defense policy. I ask you, Do these 
conditions exist? We are prepared to leave the Warsaw 
Pact, if the Federal Republic is prepared to leave NATO. So 
long as both states remain in their political and military al- 
liances, a confederation of the two states is simply not 
possible. 

Allow me to add that I think that in the future the War- 
saw Pact and NATO will have greater political importance 
than military, and that it is in this context that a common 
“European home” will be built. 

It has been generally accepted that 





cluding three secretaries of the party, 
had joined Gewandhaus Orchestra di- 
rector Kurt Masur in a public appeal 
against the use of violence. Although I 
was not empowered to do so by the of- 
fice I held at the time, I told my politi- 
cal friends that their appeal was cor- 
rect, and I encouraged them to act in 
such a way that everything would end 
without the use of force. 

That same week, in preparation for 
the next Monday, Oct. 16 [when more 
demonstrations were expected], I went 
to Leipzig, together with people who 
were responsible for security. We drew 
up instructions that 1) any kind of vio- 
lent confrontation must be avoided, 
2) in no case should firearms be used, 
and this was summed up in an order by 
the chairman of the National Defense 
Committee. I then went to the room in which we are now 
sitting and presented the order to Honecker, I insisted on 
his signing it, which he did. 

And there is one more thing, which | have not yet said 
in public. I told my political friends in Leipzig, no matter 
what the final order looks like, even if it should be a differ- 
ent order, you will refuse to use firearms. Today I’m glad 
we acted this way because it enabled us to protect the 
peaceful revolution in our country. 


Q. You told them in effect that if there was any order to shoot, 
they should ignore it? 

A. Yes. It was not an casy decision for me because I was not 
General Secretary at the time. For me it was a question of 
conscience and a deep personal conviction that in the civi- 
lized world, conflicts can be resolved only by political 
means. 


Q. How can relations between the two German states and 
their respective allies be improved? 

A. Today we have a unique opportunity to contribute to 
the construction of the “European home.” This seems to 
me a more constructive approach than to give priority to 
the unity of Germany. It is obvious that the citizens of the 








the creation of the G.D.R. marked a 
turning point in European history. Now 
you could reverse the whole thing and 
say the disappearance of the G.D.R. 
would also constitute another turning 
point. At the present time, it would 
serve neither the interests of peace nor 
stability, nor would it be in the interest 
of human beings. 


Q. Do you think that at the end of this 
whole process, there will be a neutral, 
nuclear-free zone in Central Europe as al- 
ready exists to the north in Finland and 
Sweden and to the south in Austria and 
Switzerland? 

A. Quite simply, yes. I can imagine that 
the center of Europe could become a 
nuclear weapons-free area. The 
G.D.R. has declared that it would not 
be necessary to wait for the completion of the common 
“European home” to accomplish this but that it could start 
immediately. 


Q. How do you see developments in relations between the 
G.D.R. and the U.S.? 

A. President Bush sent me a very significant and friendly 
letter in connection with both my election as head of state 
and the removal of travel restrictions. I consider this a sig- 
nal for closer relations with the U.S. There are some issues 
that still need to be clarified. 


Q. What issues? Would you like most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, for instance? 
A. Well, why not? Trade is always stabilizing. 


Q. As you know, Malta rhymes with Yalta. Do you think one 
day we will look back at Malta as another historic turning 
point? 

A. Times have changed. Today responsibility for the world 
is borne by all countries, great and small. There are aspects 
of the Yalta agreement that must remain intact. It is diffi- 
cult to look into the future, but I do think Malta is a meet- 
ing of historic significance. . 
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WELL, ALMOST. 

TECHNICALLY, THE MAzDA 323 PROTEGE 
LX Is A SMALL CAR. BUT GET INSIDE IT, AND 
YOU GET A TOTALLY DIFFERENT FEEL. YOU GET 
THE FEEL OF A SIGNIFICANTLY LARGER CAR. 


How DID WE Do IT? WELL, OF COURSE WE 


INTRODUCING THE MAZDA PROTEGE 


GAVE IT A BIGGER ENGINE THAN YOU'D EXPEC 
IN A SMALL CAR, WITH 16 VALVES AND 125 
HORSES. AND WE ADDED FULLY INDEPENDENT 
SUSPENSION AND 4-WHEEL DISC BRAKES. 
But THE NEW MazpA PROTEGE HAS SOME 


THING ELSE. SOMETHING WE CALL “KANSEI 
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Two rebel marines take 
position at the entrance of 
suburban Villamor Air 
Base near Manila: “We are 
here for our country” 


Government troops ona 
pedestrian overpass 
guard nearby Malacafang 
Palace: the scale and 
speed of the uprising 
surprised and panicked 
the President 





THE PHILIPPINES 


Soldier 
Power 














Relying on U.S. assistance to battle the worst 
threat yet to her government, Corazon Aquino 





BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


he rumor mill had already estab- 
lished the date and time of the 
coming coup: Dec, 1 at 3 a.m. But 
Manila was used to rumors. And 
since the failure of the last big putsch, in 
August 1987, most of the talk had led no- 
where, good only for a stir in the stock mar- 
ket or titillation among armchair plotters 
in the capital's gossipy coffee shops. At 10 
p-m. on Nov. 30, the speculation was 
scotched as the government announced 
the arrest of three members of an élite mil- 
itary division who had attempted to sabo- 








clings precariously to her post 


tage a provincial communications station 
south of Manila. For most Filipinos, that 
seemed to be it. Another coup quashed. 
Another night to dream up new plots. 

But the old plot had barely begun. Just 
after midnight, as Manila slept, a contin- 
gent of 200 Philippine marines and Scout 
Rangers stationed themselves above a stra- 
tegic highway leading to Fort Bonifacio, 
headquarters of the Philippine army, and 
suburban Villamor Air Base. Accompa- 
nied by two armored personnel carriers, 
the soldiers were armed with automatic ri- 
fles and supplied with mortars. On their 
left sleeves they bore a strange white patch 





CAPELLAN—AP 


with the letters RAM-SFP. The first three 
initials identified the men as members of 
the Reform the Armed Forces Movement, 
an organization of Young Turks that was 





thought to have been disbanded after its | 


leader, the renegade former Lieut. Colo- 
nel Gregorio (“Gringo”) Honasan, 41, 
staged the coup that nearly toppled Presi- 
dent Corazon Aquino more than two years 
ago. The second set of letters stood simply 
for Soldiers of the Filipino People. Asked 
what they were up to, one marine said, 
“We are here for our country.” And then 
they began to take it by force. 

Suddenly, Manila seemed to be besieg- 
ing itself as rebel troops and government 


| soldiers staked out territory in the city and 





launched attacks on each other. Not since 
World War II had so much firepower been 


seen and used in the capital region. More | 


than ever before, the Aquino regime tot- 
tered on the brink of collapse as rebel ba- 
zookas blasted away at soldiers defending 
television broadcast facilities and as fac- 
tions within the air force joined the rebels 
and bombed the presidential compound. 
Even as she declared the situation un- 
der control, Aquino made a humiliating 
admission of weakness: she requested and 
was granted U.S. military assistance. The 
rapid deployment of several U.S. F-4 
Phantoms from Clark Air Base, the Ameri- 
can air base north of Manila, retook the 
skies for Aquino. The unusually decisive 
action by George Bush earned him biparti- 
san praise for coming to the rescue of de- 
mocracy. Said U.S. Senate Majority Lead- 
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er George Mitchell: “The President's 
decision was an appropriate and prudent 
one under the circumstances.”’ But Aquino 
may be haunted by her decision for the rest 
of her political life. Alluding to the Philip- 
pines’ former status as a U.S. possession, 
| Max Soliven, a columnist for the pro- 
Aquino Philippine Star, wrote last week: 
“When a government cannot overcome a 
rebellion without ‘outside’ help, | hope 
that this does not make it a colony, a satra- 
py, or a banana republic, all over again.” 

For Aquino, the euphoria of People 
| Power has long been replaced by the tribu- 
lations of running the Philippines. Even as 
the world seemed to be infected by the 
kind of popular uprising she led, Aquino 
was struggling with mixed results to make 
| democracy work with a fragile economy 

and in a land afflicted with corruption and 
insurgency. At home, her halo has lost its 
shine, and her popularity, while sizable, 
| has dipped substantially. 

To the rest of the world, however, she 
has remained one Of liberty’s most potent 
symbols. And for the U.S. she represents 
one of the few genuine foreign policy tri- 
umphs of the decade—the moral shift in 
American diplomatic thinking away from 
collaborating with authoritarian allies to 
standing with democracy. Last week, when 
it came to a choice between a military 
putsch that might have brought a vicious 
but strategic stability to the Philippines 
and a woman who headed the weak but 
nevertheless legitimate government of the 
country, Washington chose Aquino. 














Bush received word of the coup before 
departing for Malta, and was kept posted 
on events while he was aboard Air Force 
One. Just before 11 p.m. Thursday , Bush 
learned of Aquino’s request that U.S. 
fighters place an “aggressive cap” over two 
airfields near Manila from which the rebels 
had launched attacks against government 
positions. Meanwhile, Vice President Dan 
Quayle chaired a crisis-management group 
in the White House Situation Room to re- 
view options. At 11:30 the Quayle group 
recommended granting Aquino’s request, 
and Bush approved it an hour later. In ad- 
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dition, 100 U.S. Marines, part of a contin- 
gent of 800 stationed at Subic Bay Naval 
Base, north of Manila, were deployed on 
the grounds of the American embassy as a 
defensive measure. 

The scale of the uprising had surprised 
and panicked Aquino. Rebel troops quick- 
ly took over Villamor Air Base and 
blocked loyal pilots from taking off in their 
helicopter gunships. Fort Bonifacio fell. 
Minutes later, the rebels sent patrols down 
the runway of the neighboring internation- 
al airport, effectively shutting it down, At 
the same time, two truckloads of insurgent 
marines led a convoy of cars and trucks to- 
ward TV Channels 2 and 4, about 20 min- 
utes away in Quezon City. They entered 
the grounds of Channel 4, the government 
station, without being challenged; 45 min- 
utes later Channel 2 was also occupied. 

The mutineers’ disinformation kept the 
government off balance. Reports trickled 
in that large areas of Luzon and Mindanao 
as well as the bustling commercial city of 
Cebu in the central Philippines had capitu- 
lated to the rebels. Rumors flew that De- 
fense Secretary Fidel Ramos and armed 
forces Chief of Staff Renato de Villa had 
joined the rebellion. Ramos added to the 
muddle by saying nothing publicly on the 
matter for 24 hours. Finally he went on ra- 
dio to urge: “Do not believe their propa- 
ganda. It’s not true. We're fighting them. 
They are the enemy.” 

At the Malacanang Palace grounds, 
even Aquino’s staff was shaken. Said assis- 
tant press secretary Lourdes Sytangco: “It 
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looks as if the rebels have the upper hand.” 

Not until three hours after the fall of 
Villamor did Aquino go on the air to ad- 
dress her people. Speaking on Channel 9, a 
privately owned network, the President 
said, “We shall smash this shameless and 
naked attempt once more. This nation 
must never again be allowed to fall into the 
hands of tyrants.” At that point, the gov- 


ernment counterattack began. Seven army 





5 





trucks headed for Channel 4 and a fire 
fight with rebel forces there. Ramos and 
De Villa monitored the crisis from Camp 
Crame, the constabulary headquarters. 
The rebels kept up the pressure. With 
vintage T-28 aircraft they knocked the gov- 
ernment off the air by bombing Channel 9 
just as Aquino was announcing that the sit- 
uation had been “contained.” They pinned 
down loyalist forces by hitting Crame and 
the presidential palace. One palace staff 


Besieged but 
defiant, Aquino 
appears on 
television: “This 
nation must never 
again be allowed to 
fall into the hands of 
tyrants” 


member was hurt, but Aquino was un- 
scathed, On a recommendation by Ramos, 
she relayed a request for U.S. air support 
to Washington and to U.S. Ambassador 
Nicholas Platt. 

The American help was crucial to the 
Aquino cause, clearing the skies of rebel 
craft and allowing loyalists to consolidate 
their forces. In an interview late in the 
week, Aquino admitted that Philippine 
military planes had hesitated to strafe 
and bomb the rebel soldiers. When 
American might was clearly on Aquino’s 
side, however, Philippine jets attacked 
rebel-controlled Sangley Point naval sta- 
tion, destroying eight planes on the 
ground. Their timing thrown off by the 
intervening U.S. forces, the rebels aban- 
doned Villamor, Fort Bonifacio and the 
TV stations. 

While many mutincers surrendered, 
others scattered throughout the metropo- 
lis, taking over three luxury hotels and 
holding positions against air and ground 
attacks near the Defense Department 
headquarters of Camp Aguinaldo. De- 
clared Aquino: “We leave them two 
choices—surrender or die.” The rebels’ re- 
ply: “We will fight to the end. Resign.” 


Though the government insisted that the | 


back of the mutiny had been broken, fierce 
and protracted fighting continued through 
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the weekend. Camp Aguinaldo was set 
ablaze by rebel howitzers. The weck’s toll: 
at least 46 dead and 200 hurt. 

What brought on the rebellion? Aquino 
may have restored the country’s democratic 
institutions, but she has allowed the 
147,500-man-strong military to continue 
along the dangerous course it took during 


the latter years of the Marcos regime. As | 


young colonels, radical rightists and Marcos 
loyalists intermittently mounted coups 
against her, Aquino was forced to depend 
on military men like Ramos and De Villa to 
make sure that the armed forces did not en- 
tirely turn on her. Unfortunately, the man- 
agement policies of these top officers were 
forged during the dictatorship, when pro- 
motions were decided almost wholly on the 
basis of political loyalty rather than talent. 
The top ranks continued to be filled by offi- 
cers who owed fealty to the Ramos—De Vil- 
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la clique—and only by extension to Aquino. | tions in the world. Now that she has shown 
Coup plotters have taken advantage of | herself dependent on U.S. forces there, 


the resulting frustration among the youn- 
ger officers to organize against Aquino. 
According to Candido Filio, a military ana- 
lyst with the University of the Philippines, 
Gringo Honasan did not need support 
from the top brass to launch last week's 
coup attempt. “He has been working the 
line of company commanders,” says Filio. 
As it turned out, at least two gencrals 
joined the rebellion. 

The rebel officers “are not Noriegas,” 
says Stanley Karnow, author of /n Our 
Image: America’s Empire in the Philippines. 
“They are not thugs by any means.” While 
only about 2,000 rebel troops were involved 
in the rebellion, several other units declared 
themselves neutral in the conflict out of re- 
spect for Honasan’s cause. Even if Gringo’s 
latest attempt to seize power is thwarted, 
says Karnow, “the symptoms of malaise 
within the military will still be there.” 

For his part, Honasan remained invisi- 
ble and mostly silent during the uprising. 
Except for former RAM member Rodolfo 
Aguinaldo, governor of Cagayan province, 
in the far north, no politician publicly sided 
with the rebels. 

In fact, most stood by Aquino, includ- 
ing Senate President Jovito Salonga, who 


has been critical of her policies. “It took so 
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many years and so much sacrifice to get rid | 
of the dictatorship,” said Salonga. “We 
must protect this democracy despite all its 
faults and weaknesses.” 

The price paid for saving Philippine de- 
mocracy, however, could one day doom it. 
The political situation is a shambles. A 
drive to win new foreign investment is now 
likely to be aborted. Worst of all, though 
U.S. jets may have flown the colors of liber- 
ty, their intervention was a psychological 


| blow to the Filipinos. 


Since independence in 1946, the Philip- 
pines has struggled with its complex love- 
hate, parent-child relationship with Amer- 
ica. Already accused by nationalists of 
being an American lackey, Aquino had 
shrewdly kept her silence—and “my op- 
tions open” —in the matter of renewing the 
leases on Clark Air Base and Subic Bay 
Naval Base, two of the largest U.S. installa- 


“Itis morally wrong 

for Ambassador Platt _ 
to take sides 
becauseitwillmean | 
more bloodshed” | 


Aquino may be hopelessly compromised 
when negotiations on renewing the leases 
begin shortly. Says a Filipino intelligence 
officer: “Let’s not even talk about the U.S. 
bases, much less discuss them this month. 
This is a U.S. territory, no less, as demon- 
strated by the U.S. assistance granted to 
our ceremonial President.” 

“The Philippines is still dependent on 
the United States,” says Karnow. “What's 
called a ‘neocolonial relationship’ or ‘a 
special relationship’ is still there.” The reb- 
cls have seized on the issue and are holding 
Ambassador Platt “personally responsi- 
ble” for their defeat and calling the U.S. 
move “an act of aggression against the sov- 
ereign Filipino people.” 

Breaking his silence, the still unappre- | 
hended Honasan told TIME during a brief 
phone call, “We do not wish to spurn our 
friendship with the American people. But I 
believe it is morally wrong for Ambassador 
Platt to take sides because it will mean more 
bloodshed.” Saving democracy may be its 
own reward, but for the U.S., this rescue 
could have long-term costs. Now that Wash- 
ington has used force to prop up the Aquino 
regime, will anything less do the next time a 
threat arises? —Reported by Sam Allis/ 
Boston and Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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David T. Kearns, 
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At Xerox Corporation’s Business 
Products and Systems, our 
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An Escalon resident watches while army units slowly regain control from the insurgents 
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Now armed with missiles, the rebels bring the war to the wealthy | 
and increase tensions between San Salvador and Managua 


he pattern would be tedious if it | Mexico City and San Salvador against en- 


were not so deadly. Every time the 
government of El Salvador announces 
that, yes, the rebel offensive is finally 
over and the capital of San Salvador is 
safe again, the guerrillas pop up in yet 
another neighborhood. 

Last week the troops of the Fara- 
bundo Marti National Liberation Front 
(F.M.L.N.) embarrassed President Alfredo 
Cristiani by seizing control of the wealthy 
Escalon district and then melting away 
again. As rebels burned several luxurious 
homes and sniped at slowly advancing 
government troops from windows, hun- 
dreds of foreigners and wealthy Salvador- 
ans fled the country. The F.M.L.N. even 
| carried the battle to the skies: for the 
first time in the ten-year-old conflict, the 
insurgents fired a surface-to-air missile at 
an air force jet. The sharply escalating vi- 
olence not only raised fresh questions 
about Nicaragua's role in arming the Sal- 
vadoran guerrillas, but proved an unwel- 
come irritant for the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union on the eve of their Malta summit. 

By targeting the lush and peaceful en- 
clave of Escalon, which spreads elegantly 
along the western fringes of the capital, 
the insurgents brought the war home to 
the wealthy. Using luxury cars as barri- 
cades against the army’s armored per- 
sonnel carriers and light tanks, the rebels 
seized about 40 houses. For the most 
part, they carefully obeyed F.M.L.N. or- 
ders not to harm civilians. American of- 
ficials warned F.M.L.N. representatives in 











dangering the lives of U.S. diplomats. 
None were hurt, but some envoys had | 
close calls. On Thursday a chartered jet 
evacuated 234 civilian workers and de- 
pendents of U.S. officials. “The Bush 


Cristiani (in white) shows off an SA-7 





Air superiority is vital to the government. 
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: Administration keeps saying 

> that we are acting out of des- 

= peration, that the offensive will 
end soon,” says an F.M.L.N. of- 
ficer. “But the actions of the 
last few days will be a perma- 
nent feature as long as there is 
war in El Salvador.” 

The Escalon offensive rat- 
tled Cristiani, who only three 
days earlier had held a press 
conference to display a cache 
of weapons, including 24 sur- 
face-to-air missiles, found in 
the wreckage of a twin-engine 
Cessna that had crashed some 
70 miles cast of San Salvador. 
The plane almost certainly 
took off from Nicaragua, bol- 
stering Cristiani’s conviction 
that Ortega’s Sandinista gov- | 
ernment was supplying arms to 
the F.M.L.N. despite a personal 
promise to Cristiani last Au- 
gust not to do so. Cristiani sus- 
pended diplomatic relations 
with Nicaragua and refused to 

attend a summit of Central American 
Presidents scheduled for this weekend 
unless it was moved from Managua. 

The rebels were not known to have the 
heat-seeking SA-7s until they fired one at 
a Salvadoran jet last week. The shoulder- 
held SA-7 is a Soviet-designed cousin of 
the more advanced U.S. Stinger rocket 
that significantly boosted the power of the 
mujahedin in the Afghan war. “These mis- 
siles could really make a difference,” says a 
key U.S. Senate staffer. The insurgents of 
fered to sheathe the weapon if the air force 
stopped bombing and strafing ground tar- 


| gets, but Cristiani is unlikely to accept the 


deal. 
Although SA-7s can be obtained in 


| arms bazaars around the world, there was 


little doubt that the weapons were 


| shipped from Nicaragua. Costa Rican 


President Oscar Arias Sanchez firmly 
backed Cristiani in blaming Ortega, who 
did not even bother to deny the charge. 
Instead, Ortega noted the many flights 
that originated from San Salvador’s Ilo- 
pango airport to ferry weapons to the 
contras fighting his government. ‘‘So 
what’s the scandal?” he asked. 

The Sandinistas have admitted supply- 
ing the F.M.L.N. with other types of weap- 
ons in the past. But U.S. intelligence agen- 
cies have not been able to come up with 
hard information about the nature of these 
shipments or how they have changed over 
time. Some Washington officials believe 
Managua’s military aid to the F.M.L.N. was 
fairly modest from the early 1980s until 
mid-1988, when plans were first laid for 
the current offensive and arms shipments 
were cranked up. If Ortega is indeed the 
purveyor of SA-7s to the F.M.L.N., why did 
he choose to send them now? One plausi- 
ble hypothesis assumes that a demand for 
the rockets was created by the current 
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rebel offensive. Another is that both Orte- 
ga and Castro are rushing to help the 
F.M.L.N. before Gorbachev pressures them 
to cut off the rebels as part of his larger 
rapprochement with Washington. Foreign 
diplomats, confirming a report in the 
French daily Le Monde, said that a Soviet 
emissary told Sandinista and Cuban offi- 
cials in Managua last week to stop arming 
the F.M.L.N. Salvadoran diplomats closed 
their Managua embassy on Wednesday 
and left the country in protest over the SA- 
7 shipments. But they stressed that rela- 
tions were being suspended, not terminat- 
ed. Ortega pointedly did not suspend his 
government's ties with San Salvador. The 
flap between the two countries will proba- 
bly blow over. 

The much graver danger to the region 
is that El Salvador will slip completely into 
chaos as the government discovers that it 
cannot control even the streets around its 
offices in San Salvador. “The military is 
showing itself to be incompetent,” says a 
U.S. official. “Unless there’s some radical 
and magical improvement, the guerrillas 
are going to keep coming in at will. It’s 
really nightmarish.” 

A grisly fantasy of a different sort may 
soon be conjured up out of the frustration 
of ultra-rightists in the Salvadoran army 
and government who are considering a 
campaign of terror to suppress the insur- 
gents. Between 1980 and 1985, confirmed 
killings by death squads linked to the mili- 
tary or National Guard liquidated 0.3% of 
El Salvador’s population, and many far- 
right members of the President's ARENA 
party would like to resume that strategy. 
The rightists have reportedly stockpiled 
enough weapons and ammunition to pur- 
sue a terror campaign for several months 
after a cutoff of U.S. aid. 

Already the government is betraying 
distressingly fascist leanings. Strict, vaguely 
worded laws curbing dissent were rammed 
through the legislature last week. Death 
squads are on the rise; evidence collected 
by human-rights groups strongly implicates 
the army in the killing of six Jesuit priests 
three weeks ago. Predictably, the criminal 
investigation of the Jesuits’ slaying—in 
contrast to the official probe of the SA-7s’ 
origin—has got nowhere. 

George Bush journeyed to San Salva- 
dor as Vice President in 1983 to tell its 
leaders that the U.S. was prepared to 
drop aid to the country if they did not act 
against the death squads, He could make 
the same speech today. The country’s 
center, enfeebled by vast poverty and the 
effects of a decade of war, is crumbling 
under the prodding of the offensive. The 
future for El Salvador looks to be a free- 
for-all between a buoyant and rearmed 
F.M.L.N. and generals willing to make the 
country a boneyard. —By J.F.0. McAllister. 
| Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Washington and 
| John Moody/San Salvador 
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Urban guerrillas’ work: the charred hulk of the armored Mercedes-Benz 


TERRORISM 


Target for the Red Army Faction | 


A moribund group roars back by killing “The Lord of Money” 


ad Homburg, an élite spa north of 

Frankfurt, is home to many of West 
Germany's top executives and bankers. 
Last Thursday morning the most eminent 
of the lot, Alfred Herrhausen, 59, chief ex- 
ecutive of Deutsche Bank and personal 
economic adviser to Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl, left his home at the usual time, short- 
ly after 8:30 a.m., and set out for Frank- 
furt’s financial district in his armored, 
chauffeur-driven Mercedes- 
Benz SOOSE, escorted by two 
other automobiles with four 
bodyguards. The car had trav- 
eled 550 yds. along a tree-lined 
street when a tremendous ex- 
plosion hurled it into the air, 
reducing it to a charred, smok- 
ing hulk. Herrhausen died 
instantly. 

As police poured into the 
area, a small wooden box con- 
taining a detonator was found 
in a nearby park. The box ap- 
parently had been connected 
by cable to a bomb attached to a bicycle 
parked on the limousine’s route. Police say 
the bomb included a light-sensitive device 
that triggered the explosion precisely as 
Herrhausen’s limousine passed by. Under 
the box was a piece of paper with the all too 
familiar star-shaped symbol superimposed 
on a drawing of a Kalashnikov rifle: the 
trademark of West Germany’s ultra-leftist 
urban terrorists, the Red Army Faction. 

Suddenly, three years after its last as- 
sassination, the R.A.F. had roared back 
into life with the murder of West Germa- 
ny’s most influential captain of finance. 
Herrhausen ran the country’s largest bank 
(assets: $165 billion), maintained close 
ties with Soviet and East European offi- 
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Alfred Herrhausen 


cials and was an outspoken advocate of 
German unification. Only last spring the 
weekly Der Spiegel dubbed him “the Lord 
of Money.” 

The federal prosecutor named as possi- 
ble suspects Christoph Seidler, 31, and 
Horst Meyer, 30, both believed to be R.A.F. 
commandos. A third man, as yet unnamed, 
is also a suspect. 

Most puzzling to-the police was why 
now, with most of its hard-core 
= members dead or serving long 
prison terms and its extreme 
4 left-wing ideology on the wane, 
: the group had chosen to strike. 
There is still a commando 
group of about 15 members at 
large in West Germany. Some 
security experts doubt that the 
Herrhausen murder signals a 
new wave of R.A.F. terror. But, 
declared Heinrich Boge, head 
of the Bundeskriminalamt, 
which coordinates federal 
criminal investigations, “there 
was never any indication that they were 
giving up.” 

Since taking over as Deutsche Bank's 
sole chief executive in May 1988, Herr- 
hausen had aggressively begun to change 
the bank, the world’s 20th largest, from an 
insular institution to a global financial pow- 
er. Only last week he made a $1.4 billion 
takeover bid for the British merchant bank 
Morgan Grenfell Group PLC. Throughout 
his life, Herrhausen viewed himself as a 
man driven by destiny to lead West Germa- 
ny to new heights as a world economic pow- 
er. It was a mission that was brutally shat- 
tered on a street in Bad Homburg last 
Thursday morning. — By David Brand. 
Reported by Ken Olsen/Bonn 
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At Braun, we regard 
shaving as something you do 
for your face, rather than fo it 

It is this attitude that 
inspired the design of the 
Braun three position switch 
Position One activates the 
platinum-coated, micro-thin 
foil and cutterblock system, 


a combination that assures 
perfect smoothness, even in 
close contact with sensitive 
skin. Anything less compro- 
mises comfort. 

Position Two couples this 
cutting action with the trim- 
mer feature for grooming 
longer, awkward hairs on the 





neck. And Position Three 
extends the trimmer head 
for precise visual control 
when trimming sideburns 
or mustache. Anything less 
compromises closeness. 
Braun has become the 
number one selling foil 
shaver in the world because 


every design element has 
only one purpose: to give 
you the excellent shave your 
face deserves 

Anything less is a com- 
promise, in every respect 


Designed to perform better 
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The Fall of the House of Nehru 





For only the second time since independence, the electorate 
votes the Congress Party out of power 


BY LISABEYER 


n the history of modern dynasties, the 

House of Nehru rates one of the heftier 
chapters. Since India gained independence 
in 1947, its political destiny has been inextri- 
cably linked with this powerful family, whose 
scions have ruled the country with only two 
brief interruptions. There was Jawaharlal 
Nehru, India’s first Prime Minister and an 
early leader of the durable Congress Party, 
his daughter Indira Gandhi, and her son Ra- 
jiv. Such was the family’s sway that when In- 
dira was assassinated in 1984, the 40-year- 
old Rajiv, a reluctant and unproven 


Singh: a national crusade against corruption 


politician, was rocketed into high office on 
the strength of one credential: his name. 

Suddenly that dynasty is in disrepute. 
In parliamentary elections late last month, 
the Congress (I) Party, as it is now called, 
was routed from power for only the second 
time in independent India’s history. Sever- 
al corruption scandals, as well as Gandhi's 
accelerating isolation from his people, 
helped squander the reserves of public 
support that in 1984 had given his party an 
unprecedented 415 of the 542 seats in the 
Lok Sabha, the lower house of Parliament. 
Congress has been reduced to a sorry 192 
seats, having lost power to a disparate op- 
position led by Gandhi’s archrival, Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh. 

With an estimated 60% of India’s 498 
million voters taking part, the balloting was 
the biggest democratic exercise in world 














history—and the bloodiest and most con- 
temptible ever held in India. At least 134 
people died in election-related violence. 
Because of widespread rigging, new voting 
was ordered in 1,485 polling stations, in- 
cluding 97 in Amethi, Rajiv Gandhi's con- 
stituency in the northern state of Uttar 
Pradesh. Ultimately, Gandhi was declared 
the winner over Rajmohan Gandhi, a 
grandson of Mahatma Gandhi and no rela- 
tion to Rajiv. But 20 of Rajiv's 59 ministers 
were defeated, a measure of the Congress 
Party's steep decline. 

Gandhi's political enemies owed much 
of their success to the pertinacity of V.P. 
Singh, India’s new Prime Minis- 
ter. The unassuming Singh, 58, 
served in Indira’s governments 
and as Minister of Finance and 
Defense under Rajiv, but in 
1987 he resigned, claiming that 
he had been blocked in his ef- 
forts to unearth graft related to 
defense contracts. Soon after, 
Singh launched a dogged na- 
tional crusade against corrup- 
tion. For the elections, he per- 
suaded several of India’s 
opposition groups to quit fight- 
ing one another and work to- 
gether to defeat Congress. As a 
result, they were able to avoid 
facing each other and thus split- 
ting the opposition vote in 387 of 
the 525 parliamentary contests 
last month. 

The opposition’s strategy 
paid off handsomely. Although 
Congress remained the largest 
party in Parliament, it fell 71 
seats shy of a majority. Three 
days after the third and final day 
of polling, Gandhi, looking fresh-faced and 
unperturbed, appeared on television to tell 
the nation, “The people have given their ver- 
dict. In all humility, we respect that verdict.” 

Since Singh’s Janata Dal (People’s Par- 
ty) and its four allies in the National Front 
coalition gained a total of only 144 seats, the 
anti-Congress forces had to settle for a mi- 
nority government. During the campaign, 
the National Front cooperated with the 
Bharatiya Janata Party, a right-wing Hindu 
nationalist group, and with the country’s 
two Communist parties to avoid three-cor- 
nered races. At the polls the Communists 
took a total of 44 seats while the B.J.P. won 
88, an extraordinary leap from the two seats 
it held before. But as ideological opposites, 
the BJ.P. and the Communists refused to 
join any coalition that included the other, so 
a loose entente was arranged: the rightists 
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and leftists would stay out of the National 
Front’s coalition but would back it in Parlia- 
ment. With two smaller parties pledging 
support, Singh could count on 283 votes, a 
score more than the 263 he needed for a 
majority. 

Given the fragile underpinnings of the 
new regime, there is intense speculation 
that it might soon collapse, as did the only 
previous non-Congress government, which 
fell apart in 1979 after 22 years in power. If 
anything will hold the National Front and its 
allies together, however, it will be their col- 
lective determination to avoid a rerun of 
that debacle and to prevent Rajiv Gandhi 
from returning to power. Says B.J.P. presi- 
dent L.K. Advani: “Our objective is to end 
dynastic rule in New Delhi.” 

Among the challenges facing the new 
government are a foreign debt of $63 bil- 
lion, spiraling consumer prices and continu- 
ing unrest in the states of Punjab, Assam, 


‘ 


\ 


Gandhi: an accelerating isolation from his people 


and Jammu and Kashmir. In addressing 
these woes, the National Front will be pain- 
fully hamstrung by the need to keep its allies 
of both the left and the right satisfied. 

That reality may account for Gandhi’s 
equanimity in defeat. While some mem- 
bers of his party initially urged him to 
try to forge a coalition, he concluded that it 
was wiser to sit back and hope that the Na- 
tional Front would soon disintegrate. Says 
a colleague of Gandhi's: “I told him the 
people want a change. If you try to form a 
government, we will be out of power for 25 
years. This way, it won't be 25 months.” 
That remains to be seen, of course. But for 
the moment, given the chaotic nature of 
India’s parliamentary democracy, an obit- 
uary for the Nehru-Gandhi dynasty seems 
premature, —Reported by Edward W. Desmond 
and Anita Pratap/New Dethi 
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“Free software!” 
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“No payments 
till next year!” 


“Great games 


for free!” 
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How’re you going to do it! 
Your IBM dealer is now offering over $500 worth of free software, a big rebate, delayed 
payments and instant credit. All in time for holiday gift-giving. If you like a good 
**Free-for-All.” see your IBM dealer, October 1, 1989 to January 15, 1990. 
Free software for work or play. Buy an IBM Personal System/2" Model 25, 
Model 30, Model 30 286, Model 50 Z or Model 55 SX and DOS or OS/2%.and your free 
software kit includes: Andrew Tobias’ Managing Your Money” and Tax Cut, to help 
with your business and personal finances; King’s Quest 1" and Hoyle “’s Book of Games, 
for hours of entertainment; and Microsoft" Works, the all-in-one word processing, 
spreadsheet, data base and communications tool for home use or to help you run a 


growing business. e 

A generous rebate. Buy the PS/2" Model 55 SX and PS? t! 
DOS or OS/2, and you'll have the power of 386 SX™ technology 1 
right at your fingertips, all that free software—plus a $200 ® 


rebate tucked away in your pocket. ; 
Instant credit. You can buy your PS/2 without using cash or 

your own credit card. The IBM Credit Corporation credit 

card provides instant credit to all qualified buyers. 
No payments until February 1990. 

With IBMss instant credit card, you can walk 

out with your PS/2, and walk away from 






payments until next year. For the name of the 
nearest IBM Authorized Dealer with the**Free-for-All” 
deals, call | 800 IBM-2468, ext. 192. 


(BM. Personal Systemy2._ PS/2 and OS/2 are registered trademarks of IBM Corporahon Microsoft 16 a registered trademnark of Microsoft Corporson aenaging Your Money is 2 regustered trademark and Tax Cut @ tracenark 
of MECA Ventures. inc King s Quest @ a regestered trademark of Seerra On-Line, Inc Moyle 6 a trademark used under hoense trom Hoyle Products, a division of Brown & Bigelow, inc 386 SX 1s 8 trademark of intel IBI Corp 1989 


Marching in the occupied West Bank, strike-force members of the intifadeh urge Palestinians to stay away from work 


MIDDLE EAST 


World 





Still Stuck in the Stone Age 


As the Palestinian uprising enters its third year, both sides have reason to mourn 


BYJOND.HULL JERUSALEM 


eatings. Mass arrests. Rubber, plas- 
tic and lead bullets. The Israeli 
army has deployed all these and 
more against the Palestinians in a futile ef- 
fort to smash the revolt that erupted in the 
occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip on 
Dec. 9, 1987. In the two years since then, 
Israel’s politicians have bickered endlessly 
and fruitlessly in the search for a solution 
[he intifadeh goes on, the deaths go on, the 
Arab-Israeli stalemate goes on 
Back in 1987, few thought the revolt 
would last long enough to mark a first anni- 
versary, let alone a second. Israeli leaders 
insisted the rebellion would be quickly 
crushed. But a second year without a set- 
tlement pays credit to the Palestinians’ re 
markable endurance and ingenuity 
Armed with stones and Molotov cocktails, 
Arab youths have managed to confound 
the Israeli army, regain their tattered 
pride, and remind the world that Israel's 
“enlightened” occupation is a painful con- 
tradiction in terms. Yet many Palestinians 
fear their revolution has stalled. Mass 
demonstrations have given way to smaller 
skirmishes waged by a hard-core group of 


activists, and Israel has yet to concede so 
much as an inch of land. Meanwhile, the 
world’s attention has been diverted by 
more dramatic events elsewhere. Frustrat- 
ed and embittered, many Palestinians won- 
der whether they can afford the price nec- 
essary to reach a compromise 

Since the first fusillade of stones and 
bullets two years ago, more than 750 Pales- 
tinians have been killed and tens of thou- 
sands wounded. Sixty have been expelled, 
and 6,000 remain imprisoned without trial 
Israeli troops have sealed or demolished at 
least 400 homes. At the same time, the Jew- 
ish population in the territories has in- 
creased 12%, to nearly 80,000, not including 
East Jerusalem, and the government has 
quietly inaugurated six new settlements 

Yet none of this has spelled defeat for 
the Palestinians. Ironically, the uprising’s 
survival is assured by the army’s harsh 


to 


measures, which are drastic enough 
guarantee hatred among Arabs but not to 
end the revolt. The methods Israel has re- 
fined to keep the intifadeh in check may be 
more responsible for Palestinian solidarity 
than the slogans of the Arab leadership, so 
that the uprising has been institutionalized 
as a self-perpetuating expression of pride 
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and anger. But a growing number of Arab 
extremists argue that stones are no longer 
sufficient. “The only way we're going to get 
rid of the Israelis is with force,” says a 
young activist from Nablus. “We have to 
make them suffer.” So far, Palestinians 
have succeeded in killing 42 Jews, most of 
them civilians. The activist says several 
hundred more will have to die before Israel 
can be brought to the negotiating table. 

Palestinian guerrillas armed with auto- 
matic weapons offered a grim demonstra- 
tion of that philosophy last month when 
they ambushed an Israeli patrol in the 
Gaza Strip and killed two soldiers. But 
stepped-up Palestinian violence will only 
beget more violence from Israel. Warned 
Brigadier General Zvi Poleg, who com- 
mands Israeli forces in Gaza: “The rules of 
the game change when lethal weapons are 
used against soldiers.” 

That is precisely what worries Palestin- 
ian moderates, who fear that any escalation 
would jeopardize hard-won international 
sympathy. Already, the carefully nurtured 
image of a rebellion fought by children with 
stones has been tarnished by a gruesome 
turn to Arab-vs.-Arab bloodshed. At least 
140 Palestinians have been shot, beaten, 
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stabbed or hacked to death by fellow Arabs. 
Most of the victims were charged with col- 
laborating with the occupation. 

The Palestinians most hated by their 
neighbors are those who brandish Israeli- 
provided weapons. In the West Bank vil- 
lage of Ya‘bad everyone knows—and 
shuns—three Palestinian brothers who 
watch over the community with binoculars, 
Uzis and walkie-talkies. Says a resident: 
“These traitors carry out the army’s job, 
beating people, destroying property and 
shooting in the air day and night just to 
scare us.” Intifadeh leaders have made 
such blatant collaboration a capital of- 
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fense. Other victims are accused of offend- 
ing Islamic factions by trafficking in drugs 
and sex. And some are the victims of per- 
sonal vendettas or tribal rivalries: the label 
of collaborator provides a convenient cov- 
er for settling scores. 

To many Israelis, these killings are 
proof that the uprising is merely a brutish 
expression of Palestinian hostility. But that 
attitude ignores the fundamental accom- 
plishments of the intifadeh. Two years of 
prime-time revolt have wrought an ex- 
traordinary shift in international, and es- 
pecially U.S., public opinion, convincing 





many of Israel’s supporters that the Jewish 








nation’s continued rule ever 1.7 million 
Arabs is dangerous and absurd. And after 
decades of serving as pawns for larger pow- 
ers, the Palestinians in the West Bank and 
Gaza have taken control of the Arab strug- 
gle against Israel, forcing the rest of the 
Arab world to play catch-up. Jordan’s King 
Hussein took his cue last year by revoking 
his claim to the West Bank. Last December 
P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat made capi- 
tal out of the uprising by renouncing ter- 
rorism and recognizing Israel’s right to 
exist. 

Arafat’s excruciating conversion earned 
the P.L.O. a dialogue with Washington, but 

































he children sound the alarm. 
“Soldiers!” cries a 13-year-old 
girl, peeking out the window of the 
dank second-story apartment. As she 
hides a framed picture of a “mar- 
tyred” relative, wrapped in the out- 
lawed Palestinian flag, three young 
men dash out the back door and flee 
down the narrow alleyway. When the 
Israeli soldiers hurl a stone through 
the open window, two middle-aged 
women cower on the bed, rocking 
back and forth in terror. “God help 
us,” pleads Umm Hamada, 45, des- 
perately rubbing her hands together. 

But the soldiers strike next door, 
ransacking the home of Rehab Abu 
Asab, 50. One of her four children is 
among the hundreds of Palestinians 
on the army’s wanted list. “They've 
done this 14 times,” she mutters, 
“Only God can stop them.” 

The young men of the Casbah 
think differently. Each day they play a 
deadly game of cat and mouse with 
the Israeli patrols, attacking with 
rocks and Molotov cocktails—and 
succumbing to the army’s return fire of bullets and rubber- 
coated metal balls. In a single day the same filthy streets may 
be “liberated” and reoccupied a dozen times. 

The Casbah (pop. 22,000) lies in the heart of Nablus, the 
largest Arab city in the West Bank. After two years of revolt, 
the ancient and impoverished community has won distinction 
as the most dangerous turf in the occupied territories. The 
dense, mazelike architecture gives the Palestinians a home- 
court advantage, enabling the young shabab (activists) to van- 
ish down secret passageways or disappear over rooftops. Ner- 
vous soldiers respond with trigger-happy brutality. The 
consequences: at least 23 residents have been killed by Israeli 
troops, and more than 1,000 wounded. Internecine bloodshed 
has claimed an additional 18 Arabs accused of collaborating 
with the Israelis. Israelis feel no safer, One soldier died when a 
concrete block was dropped on his head. 

Despite the lopsided statistics, the shabab boast of their 
accomplishments. “We've finally made the Israelis afraid of 


Cat and Mouse in the Casbah 





Aftermath of an Israeli raid 


us,” says an activist named Jamal, 21. 
His boyish face bespeaks both pride 
and intense anxiety. “You only die 
once,” he says with some relief. Only 
once, like his friend Nadir Tayseer 
Abu Yasin, 14, who was “martyred” 
two days earlier. Jamal pulls out a 
photo of the dead boy taken moments 
after the shooting. “This is our fate.” 

In the packed vegetable market, 
hurried transactions are interrupted 
by rumors of arrests and raids. By 11 
a.m., the shops are shuttered and the 
shabab take over, attacking and evad- 
ing soldiers. Five toughs from a Pales- 
tinian gang called the Black Panthers 
swagger down the street only two 
blocks from an Israeli foot patrol. 
“We're running our own state here,” 
says a young “enforcer” as he de- 
mands identification from strangers. 
Two days earlier, the Panthers 
dragged Naima Ja’ara, 35, from her 
house and shot her in the head for al- 
legedly collaborating with the Israelis. 

By dusk the streets are deserted. 
“Anyone who goes out at night may be 
shot on sight,” says Abdel Nasser, 24. ““We sit and think only of 
revenge.” In a nearby hideout, Jamal and fellow activists gath- 
er to chain smoke, play cards and mythologize their suffering. 
When the claustrophobia becomes unbearable, they sneak up 
to the rooftop to stare at the stars and the sweeping spotlights 
from Israeli patrols. Says Bassem, 29, who has been on the run 
for a year: “I’m expecting one of two things: either prison or 
death in an ambush.” 

The shabab are back on the streets by 6 in the morning, re- 
claiming their territory and gathering information. The news 
leaves them visibly shaken: Israeli soldiers stormed Abdel Nas- 
ser’s house at 1:30 a.m. and hauled him off for interrogation. 
Seventeen other Palestinians were also arrested. “There is no 
escape from this nightmare,” says Jamal, recalling his own time 
behind bars. “One night I even dreamed the soldiers had come 
and taken me away to prison.” He awoke to the sound of sol- 
diers bursting through the door, —By Jon D. Hull/Nablus. 
With reporting by Jamil Hamad/Nablus 
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_ on nightmares in Jerusalem. Pres- 
sure mounted from the Bush Administra- 
tion and American Jews, and Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir finally countered 
with an initiative last spring that calls for 
elections among Palestinians in the territo- 
ries. Representatives chosen there would 
negotiate a period of autonomy with Israel, 
to be followed by the promise of talks on a 
final settlement. 

Jerusalem has been in the middle of a 
game of hot potato ever since. The main ob- 
stacle: how to assemble a Palestinian dele- 
gation that gives Arafat a voice but allows 
Israel to pretend that the P.L.o. is not party 
to negotiations. So far, no formula has been 
found. While the U.S. is growing impatient 
with Shamir’s delaying tactics, President 
Bush appears unwilling to expend his politi- 
cal capital by pressuring Shamir. Privately, 
many U.S. officials have concluded that 
Shamir is incapable of compromise. 

Most Israelis have grown inured to the 
disturbances. Except for annual stints in the 
reserves, few ever come into contact with 
the violence. “We've simply got used to the 
intifadeh,” says Joseph Alpher, deputy head 
of the Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies in 
Tel Aviv. “The hardships are not unbear- 
able.” But the insidious effects are pro- 
found, and may eventually force Israel to 
choose between the territorial claims of its 
more extreme politicians and sheer self- 
preservation. 

Israeli moderates warn that the occu- 
pation is corrupting both the army and so- 
ciety. Says Israeli author David Grossman, 
whose 1988 book, The Yellow Wind, limned 
the destructive effect on Israel’s soul of the 
continued occupation of the West Bank: 
“We are training our youngsters to be cruel 
| and brutal. They bring that back home.” 





remain unsatisfied with what they see 
as the army’s insufficiently tough ap- 
proach. Complains Noam Arnon, a 
spokesman for settlers in Hebron: “This is 
a war, but the army treats it like a minor 
disturbance.” Yuval Ne’eman, a right-wing 
Knesset member and advocate of annex- 
ation, accuses the government of outright 
appeasement. “We're moving in the direc- 
| tion of giving up land,” he says. “The Arabs 
have brought Mr. Shamir to his knees.” 
Few Palestinians would agree. Without 
some movement in the peace process, they 
| may soon conclude that further violence is 
the only way to force a political break- 
through. Says Grossman: “I'm afraid things 
will have to get much worse before they im- 
| prove. I'm afraid it will have to become a vi- 
olent crisis.” That would suit both Arab and 
Jewish extremists just fine. Israeli hawks 
| have been waiting for an excuse to pull out 
the heavy artillery, and Arab radicals are ea- 
ger to renew their holy war. As the intifadeh 
enters its third year, both sides seem poised 
for nothing more than further bloodshed. = 


j srael’s growing number of hard-liners 





Finis for the Master Terrorist? 








After 15 years of bombs and bloodshed, Abu Nidal is said 
to be ill and his organization rapidly disintegrating 


he U.S. State Department last year de- 

scribed it as “the most dangerous ter- 
rorist organization in existence.” Its leader 
is possibly the world’s most wanted man, 
accused of killing or wounding nearly 1,000 
people, most of them innocent people, in 
attacks around the world over the past 15 
years. But last week there were reports that 
this ferocious dealer of death and destruc- 
tion, Abu Nidal, 52, head of the Libyan- 
based Fatah Revolutionary Council, is ill 
and possibly dying in a hospital in the Liby- 
an capital of Tripoli, his illness variously 
reported to be cancer and heart disease. 
Declared a Cairo-based official of the Pal- 





The group's leader behind a desk in an undisclosed location 





lowers have died in clashes between the 
two groups over the past two years. 

The demise of the F.R.c. and Abu Nidal 
says a great deal about the changing cli- 
mate throughout much of the Middle East. 
One powerful curb on Abu Nidal’s activi- 
ties is the apparent turn to moderation of 
Libyan leader Muammar Gaddafi, who is 
seeking to bring his country out of isola- 
tion. Last October Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak bluntly told the Libyan 
that improved relations with Cairo depend 
on Gaddafi’s abandoning his support of 
terrorism. So hostile has Gaddafi become 
to terrorist groups that some reports place 
Abu Nidal not in a hospital 
but under house arrest in 
Tripoli. 

Another Arab leader who 
has seen the antiterrorist 
light—or at least wants the 
world to think he has—is 
Arafat, whose credibility 
rests on dissociating his 
mainstream _ Palestinian 
movement from the murder- 
ous activities of Abu Nidal. 
Arafat's recognition of Israel 
and renunciation of terror- 
ism last December—howev- 
er grudging and ambigu- 
ous—helped isolate Abu 
Nidal in the Arab world, and 
may have intensified the in- 
fighting within F.R.c. ranks. 
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“The most dangerous terrorist organization in existence.” 


estine Liberation Organization, from 
which the terrorist leader broke away in 
1973: “Abu Nidal is in a very tough way.” 

So, by all accounts, is his organization. 
With many Palestinians who once saw their 
future through the barrel of a gun now 
secking a seat at the peace table, a senior 
P.L.O. Official claims that the terrorist net- 
work is disintegrating. And it is doing so in 
a shower of blood. P.L.o. officials recount 
how three of Abu Nidal’s top lieutenants 
were shot at his house near Tripoli late last 
year and their bodies buried under tons of 
concrete. In all, says the P.L.0., 25 asso- 
ciates have been murdered at the house, 
and other F.R.c. members suspected of dis- 
loyalty have been executed in Syria and 
Lebanon. 

The killing is largely the result of a 
struggle throughout much of the Middle 
East between followers of Abu Nidal (a 
nom de guerre for Jaffa-born Sabri Khalil 
al-Banna) and supporters of P.L.o. leader 
Yasser Arafat. In southern Lebanon, ac- 
cording to the P.L.o., about 150 F.R.c. fol- 





The P.L.O.’s concern is that 
the taint of terrorism could 
deny it a major role in Israeli-proposed 
Palestinian elections. Last week Arafat 
persuaded a meeting of Arab foreign min- 
isters in Tunis to urge Presidents Bush and 
Gorbachev to recognize the P.L.O, as a ma- 
jor force for peace. 

Arafat particularly wants to be seen as 
a peacemaker at the United Nations, 
where he is trying to win recognition of the 
P.L.O. as the representative of a Palestinian 
state, The U.S. has threatened to withdraw 
its contribution to the U.N. if such a reso- 
lution is passed. 

Although the p.L.o. may profit from the 
perception that it rejects Abu Nidal’s move- 
ment, terrorism’s tentacles are spreading. 
Alliances are said to be forming in Lebanon 
between followers of the F.R.c, and members 
of the pro-Iranian Shi‘ite Hizballah. “Ispend 
more time worrying about the fractionaliza- 
tion of terrorism than I do about the disinte- 
gration of [Abu Nidal’s] organization,” saysa 
Western diplomat in Cairo. “Smaller groups 
are harder to find.” — By David Brand. 
Reported by Dean Fischer/Cairo 
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SWITZERLAND 
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The Swiss Army Gets Knifed — 


Once a revered institution, the militia suffers flesh wounds — 
as the country’s citizens reassess its role 


Ithough it has long been famously 

neutral, Switzerland, as an English 
scholar once wrote, “has been in a state 
of war every weekend since 1945.” The 
gibe has more than a little truth to it. On 
weekends rifle ranges around the country 
resound with the din of thousands of 


| Swiss practicing their marksmanship. At 
| the same time, Northrop F-SE Tiger 
fighter jets skim along mountain faces 
and blue-gray-uniformed figures clamber 
down couloirs and across alpine mead- 
ows. With a militia of 625,000 men, Swit- 
zerland, as the well-worn saying goes, 














| 


cessant referendums in the past 15 years. 
The army will remain, but it has been 
sharply shaken and irrevocably affected. 
Dismantling an army, of course, is an 
extraordinary step. The only precedent is 
provided by Costa Rica, which discarded 
its military in 1949. In Switzerland any 
such development would change the fab- 
ric of the nation, given the unique and 
even mythic status the army enjoys. For a 
country that has so many fault lines in- 
volving competing religions and lan- 
guages and a federal government that is 
weak by design, the army is that rare 
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The country does not have an army; i itisan army, or at least a militia, of 625, 000 men. 


does not have an army, 

The Swiss military has not engaged for- 
eign troops since 1815, when Napoleon’s 
army withdrew after a 17-year occupation. 
As a result of Switzerland’s extraordinary 
military preparedness, no aggressor since 
then has seen fit to challenge its control of 
the mountain passes. Last week, however, 
the Swiss army suffered a rare setback— 
not in battle, but at the polls. 

In a referendum, 35.6% of voters 
backed a proposal to abolish the military. 
The results shocked the country’s political 





and military establishment. Few expected 
the measure to garner more than 25% of 
the tally, President Jean-Pascal Delamuraz 
once called the initiative ‘tan idiocy as big 
as the Matterhorn.” Swiss voters, though, 
viewed the issue with great seriousness: 
68.6% of them turned out, more than have 
shown up for any other of the country’s in- 
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it is an army. | 











MIS showed that only 15% of voters really 
wanted to get rid of the army. The rest 
wanted the army reformed and defense 
spending trimmed, a clear-cut result of 
lessening East-West tensions. 

“Many voters just thought of the open- 
ing of the Berlin Wall. They thought, 
‘O.K., we can get rid of arms because 
there’s no danger,’ suggests Kurt Spill- 
mann, a professor at the Federal Institute 
of Technology in Zurich. But the willing- 
ness of so many Swiss to vote, in effect, 
against the army indicates a disaffection 
that would once have been unimaginable. 

Resentment against the army’s influ- 
ence over civil society almost certainly 
played a role. In a recent survey, 73% of 
those questioned said officers have a better 
chance of promotion in civilian life, 59% 
thought their boss was an officer, and 34% 
added that he continued to treat them like 
soldiers in the office. The cooler new mili- 
tary mood may also re- 
flect the “feminization” 
of Switzerland. Women 
did not receive the vote 
until 1971, and they have 
become a more power- 
ful presence in the work- 
place and in_ politics. 
“There’s a male network 
to which women don’t 
belong,” says industrial 
psychologist Anita Ca- 
londer-Gerster. And 
their new prominence 
has not dissipated their 
hostility to the old-boy 
military system. 

Individualism in the 
young is also a large fac- 
tor. “The majority of 
young people are having 
increasing difficulty see- 
ing the army as the 
school of the nation,” 
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thing, a truly national institution. The ex- 
perience of military service is the most 
common denominator among Swiss men 
(women are not conscripted), and creates 
a strong sense of citizenship. 

Virtually every man serves—and serves 
and serves, Currently, all those who are 
able-bodied go through a 17-week training 
course when they are 20 years old and an- 
nual refresher courses and deployments of 
three weeks or more, depending on their 
rank, until they are 32, when the demands 
lessen a bit. For those who refuse to join 
up, the options are grim. Each year several 
hundred Swiss are convicted of refusing to 
serve, and many of them spend three to 
twelve months in jail. 

Thus, considerably more was at stake in 
the referendum than the $3 billion spent 
each year by the military. One survey by 
the Lausanne-based research institute 
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| end to reserve service at 42. 


says sociologist Karl W. 

Haltiner of the Military 
Affairs Department in Zurich. Spillman 
agrees: “There is a weakening of the na- 
tion-state feeling and the need to defend 
it.” 

Even before the referendum, the army 
began a campaign of self-rehabilitation. It 
announced that some reforms were being 
considered, including, at last, alternative 
service for conscientious objectors and an 
After the 
voting, General Heinz Hasler, who will 
take command of the military on Jan. 1, 
averred that the army had much to do: 
“Everything must be done to restore the 
people’s conviction that military defense 
is needed” —a clear acknowledgment that 
even the leadership of a citizens’ army 
cannot long ignore great changes in the 
citizenry. —By Daniel Benjamin. 
Reported by Otto Gobius/Geneva and Margaret 
Studer/Zurich 





















Act now and get ter- 
rific cash back incen- 
tives or choose 
special low GMAC 
financing* on 
selected new 1989 
and 1990 models. 





CASH BACK Hurry and get in on CASH BACK 
on new 1989 and all the action at your on new 1989 and 


1990 S-15 Pickups GMC Truck Dealer 1990 S-15 Jimmys 
today. Your timing is 


couldn't be better. Lorne! 
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Rally and Vandura Vans GS M C +R UCK two-wheel-drive Sierras 
It’s not just a truck anymore... 


For a catalog and the name 
*Dealer financial participation may affect consumer cost. Length of of your nearest GMC Truck Dealer, 


finance contract is limited. You must take retail delivery out of dealer 
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Sometimes what it takes to puta lite back 
together 1S a hammer and nails. In Lima, Ohio, a woman 


drives home a nail. And 





drives home a new skill. Another tears down an old wall. And tears down old defeatism. 
These women are rehabilitating a neighborhood. And at the same time, they are 
rehabilitating themselves. They are inmates at the nearby Marysville prison who are 
contributing to a neighborhood revitalization project funded, in part, by General Dynamics. 
They learn to replace drywall, fixtures, cabinetry, stairways, porches, siding, 
roofing, and more. 
For the community, the result is very high quality, affordable family housing. 
For prisoners turned productive, the result is new confidence, 
new job skills, and a new chance at life. GENERAL DYNAMICS 
A Strong Company For A Strong Country 

















HONG KONG 


Goodbye, and 
Here’s $620 


Long dreaded and long de- 
layed, the forced repatriation 
of Hong Kong’s 44,217 Viet- 
namese boat people is about to 
begin. The U.S. opposes the 
new policy on humanitarian 
grounds, at least until condi- 
tions in Viet Nam change for 
the better. But the British gov- 
ernment, convinced that less 
stringent policies will not stop 
the flow of illegal immigrants 
to the crown colony, is deter- 
mined to go ahead. Under the 


COMORO ISLANDS 


Death Among 
The Hlang-llang 


Sandwiched in the Indian Ocean 
channel between Mozambique 
and Madagascar, the Comoro 





President Ahmed Abdallah 





CAMBODIA 


The Prince 
Presses On 


Stung by criticism that he has 
become an “accomplice” of the 
murderous Khmer Rouge guer- 
rillas, Cambodian resistance 
leader Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk last week resorted to a fa- 
miliar tactic. He announced yet 
another change in his zigzag 
course to a political settlement 
The Prince defended his po- 
sition that a transitional govern- 
ment comprising the four rival 











Refugees facing forcible repatriation under the new policy 


plan, the British and Hong 
Kong governments will report- 
edly provide about $620 in cash 
for each deportee, or a total of 
$27 million if all who are cur- 
rently in the colony are sent 
home. 

For those subject to forced 
repatriation, the plan will seek 
to set up a monitoring system to 
ensure that they are not pun- 
ished by the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment. But that was small 
comfort for one group of boat 
people in Hong Kong, who 
hung from their windows a ban- 
ner reading, WE WOULD RATH- 
ER DIE HERE THAN GO BACK TO 
VIET NAM. " 





Islands (pop. 500,000) are 
known, if at all, for vanilla, 
ilang-ilang (an exotic 
flower used to make perfume)— 
and occasionally political dra- 
ma. Last week, after surviving 
three coup attempts during this 
decade alone, longtime Presi- 
dent Ahmed Abdallah, 70, was 
assassinated in his palace. 

The leading suspect is a 
Frenchman, Robert Denard, 
62, head of a group of about 30 
mercenaries who command the 
500-member _ presidential 
guard. According to French 
press reports, Denard, desper- 
ate to foil Abdallah’s plan to in- 
tegrate the guard into the regu- 
lar army, visited the palace with 
his deputy 
President to change his mind 
After the meeting turned vio- 
lent, Denard or his deputy ap- 
parently shot Abdallah and 
then tried to frame a former 
army commander s 


cloves, 


to persuade the 


Khmer factions should preside 
over the election of a new lead- 
ership, following a verified with- 
drawal of Victnamese 
from Cambodia. But he then of- 
fered a glimmer of a concession: 
a recent Australian proposal, 
which skirts the issue of Khmer 
Rouge participation by placing 
the country under U.N. trustee- 
ship, “merits consideration.” 
However, he added, his Western 
supporters would have to join 
the Viet Nam-backed Phnom 
Penh government in making 
that a condition of a peaceful 
settlement. a 


forces 





ETHIOPIA 


A Wounded 
People Starves 


Already the 
country, Ethiopia faces famine 
again. In the northern prov- 


world’s poorest 


inces of Tigre and Eritrea, 
drought has cut crop yields 
85%. The U.N. estimates that 


4 million people are in danger 
of starving and will need emer- 
gency food aid. An internation- 
al relief effort is at work, but in 
the civil war between the rigidly 
Marxist government of Presi- 
dent Mengistu Haile Mariam 
and rebels from Tigre and Eri- 
trea, denial of food is a key 
weapon for both 
main relief agencies would like 
to bring supplies to the insur- 


sides. The 


gents across the Sudanese bor- 
der instead of via government- 
controlled ports. But that could 
get the agencies banned from 





vital operations in government 
areas. 

The rebels recently dealt 
some major blows to Mengis- 
tu’s troops, which are among 
the best-equipped in Africa, 
courtesy of $500 million yearly 
in Soviet aid. Tigre-led forces 
are 80 miles from the capital 
and may sever its links with the 
country’s major port. The gov- 
ernment is conscripting women 
and children and threatening to 
divert all development aid to 
mobilization. At gunpoint or 
with threats of confiscating ra- 
tion cards, soldiers dragoon 
crowds for “patriotic” rallies. 
Mengistu narrowly missed as- 
sassination two months ago 

Representatives of the 
government and Eritrean reb- 
els, mediated by Jimmy Carter, 
agreed last week to hold formal 
peace talks, but any settlement 
will come too late to put food in 
bloated stomachs, © 
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Sihanouk reveling in his own publicity last week 
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ROBERT 
CAMPEAU at 
his Toronto 
mansion: he lost 
control of his 


empire and has 
put prized 
Bloomingdale's 
on the block 


MERV GRIFFIN 
in his Beverly 
Hills backyard: 
his hard-fought 
takeover of 
Resorts Interna- 
tional has proved 
to be a losing 
gamble 





Special 
Report: 
Raiders on 





The Run 





Business 


The Big 
Comeuppance | 





Once the scourge of boardrooms, marauders no longer get much respect 


BY JOHN GREENWALD 


I was a big man yesterday but boy, you 
oughta see me now 


or the corporate raiders who 
amassed fabulous fortunes in the 
1980s, that sad song has begun to 
seem painfully true. Armed chief- 
ly with bravado and borrowed cash, such 
buccaneers as T. Boone Pickens, Paul Bil- 
zerian and Canada’s Robert Campeau 
once made boardrooms tremble and the 
stock market dance. No longer. More 
jeered than feared, many raiders are mired 
in debt, saddled with bankrupt companies 
or deprived of their clout. Others who 
profited from the buyout binge face public 
obloquy or even years in jail. 
The raiders have often been victims of 
their success. Fancying themselves manag- 
ers as well as marauders, they built huge but 
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shaky empires that rested on debt. Result: 
their vast borrowings at sky-high interest 
rates left companies ranging from TWA to 
Allied department stores awash in red ink. 
“Many of the raiders’ problems are self-in- 
flicted,” says Stuart Bruchcy, a professor of 
economic history at the Columbia Universi- 
ty Business School. “They jump into busi- 
nesses that they don’t understand, and ex- 
pect to jump out with a quick profit. But 
they end up getting badly bogged down.” 
The raiders’ troubles have hit Wall 
Street like a line of falling dominoes. De- 
faults by overburdened borrowers have 
crippled the junk-bond market, which fi 
nances many takeover deals. Only $11 bil- 
lion of junk bonds were issued for mergers 
and acquisitions in the first nine months of 
1989, in contrast to $26 billion during the 
same period a year ago. “Investors are be- 
coming more sophisticated and cynical,” 
says Kingman Penniman, a Vermont- 
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based investment adviser. “They are no 
longer willing to finance every buyer's fan- 
tasy of using somebody else’s money to le- 
verage and strip a company and get rich. 
The days of the free ride are over.” 

That is bad news for Wall Street, where 
buyouts have propped up stock prices and 
brought in fat advisory fees. Faced with a 
drop in the number of mergers and acquisi- 
tions, which fell 29% during the July-Sep 
tember quarter compared with 1988's third 
period, major investment firms have an- 
nounced the layoffs of nearly 2,000 em- 
ployees in recent months. Particularly 
sharp cutbacks have come at Shearson 
Lehman Hutton, which is dismissing 800 of 
its nearly 37,000 workers and said last week 
it would reshuffle its top management. 

Yet the biggest chill has come over 
raiders who once promised to run compa- 
nies more efficiently than did the bosses 
they ousted. Largely self-made men who 


flaunted their contempt for corporate 
America, many raiders have had a rude 
comeuppance. Some have suffered much 
greater setbacks than others, but few are 
flying as high as they did in their heydays. 
Among the consequences of their deals: 

The Toronto Tycoon. A former shop 
foreman who became one of Canada’s top 
real estate developers, Robert Campeau in 
1986 went on a U.S. shopping spree. Cam- 
peau, 66, paid $3.6 billion for Allied Stores 
and won Federated Department Stores for 
$6.6 billion in a celebrated 1988 battle with 
R.H. Macy & Co. But the takeovers left 
Campeau, who had little experience in 
US. retailing, sorely overextended. His at- 
tempt to raise cash by selling off several 
chain stores brought disappointing pro- 
ceeds, and then the women’s apparel trade 
went into a slump. 

With his empire near bankruptcy, 
Campeau put Bloomingdale’s—the jewel 
in Federated’s crown—up for sale in Sep- 
tember and surrendered virtual control of 
his companies to Canada’s Olympia & 
York developers for $250 million in des- 
perately needed cash. Last week Bloomie’s 
chairman Marvin Traub sought Japanese 
support for a reported $1.3 billion manage- 
ment bid to acquire the tony 17-store chain 
from Campeau Corp. Said Traub: “We 
think our chance of success is good.” 

An Enigma Wrapped in a Raider. “From 
early youth I had the urge to achieve per- 
fection,” Carl Icahn once declared. Icahn, 
53, has pursued that goal in adulthood by 
enriching himself mightily while stalking 
major companies, from American Can to 
Uniroyal. He completed the $1.2 billion 
takeover of TWA last year, a deal that si- 
lenced skeptics who had charged that 
Icahn never really wanted to purchase a 





T. BOONE 
PICKENS on the 
Texas range: 
after quitting the 
U.S. takeover 
game, he found 


that Japanese 
companies play 
by tougher rules 


ALAN BOND 
aboard his blimp 
above Sydney 
Harbor: he is 
jettisoning assets 
as fast as he 
acquired them to 
lighten a stagger- 
ing load of debt 








company and was interested only in selling 
his holdings for huge profits. But while 
Icahn showed some initial signs of manage- 
rial aptitude, TWA expects a record loss 
this year. 

Now, frustrated, he is attempting to go 
back to his old game. As he reportedly 
searched for a TWA buyer last week, Icahn 
asked federal approval to raise his 13.3% 
stake in USX—-formerly U.S. Steel—to 
more than 25%. Icahn could presumably use 
cash from a TWA sale to purchase the USX 
stock and then make a run at the rest of the 
Pittsburgh-based company. But Wall Street 
analysts were skeptical, noting that Icahn 
filed for permission to boost his USX hold- 
ings in 1987 and 1988 and did not raise his 
stake to the amount requested in cither year. 

Master of the Game Shows. First came 
I've Got a Lovely Bunch of Cocoanuts. 
Then Merv Griffin, its singer, became a 
talk-show host and created the hit pro- 
grams Jeopardy! and Wheel of Fortune. 
Craving more action, the centimillionaire 
Griffin last year outbid billionaire Donald 
Trump in a battle for Resorts Internation- 
al, which owns casino hotels in Atlantic 
City and the Bahamas. 

But aging Resorts turned out to be 
worth far less than the $925 million of debt 
that Griffin, 64, assumed when he acquired 
the company for about $365 million. “It 
has become clear that Resorts is a much 
bigger challenge than we anticipated,” the 
entertainer wrote last summer to bond- 
holders. They were not amused. After 
threatening to put the company into bank- 
ruptcy, the creditors tentatively agreed in 
October to swap their Resorts bonds for 
$400 million of new notes and 78% of the 
company’s stock, leaving Griffin with a mi- 
nority stake in the company. 
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The Florida Felon. A high school drop- 
out who graduated from Harvard Business 
School, Paul Bilzerian, 39, had the knack 
for getting what he wanted. But when the 
Florida real estate market proved too 
small for his ambitions, Bilzerian tried, and 
failed, to take over four different compa- 
nics, Undaunted, Bilzerian acquired Sing- 
er Co., the defense contractor and former 
sewing-machine maker, for $1.1 billion af- 
ter the 1987 crash drove down its stock 
price. 

Since then one reversal after another 
has hit Bilzerian and the company. Sen- 
tenced in August to four years in prison for 
violating tax and securities laws in previous 
raids, Bilzerian is appealing that convic- 
tion, Singer, renamed Bicoastal after Bil- 
zerian sold cight of twelve divisions to 
meet $120 million in annual interest pay- 
ments, sought refuge from creditors last 
month by entering bankruptcy court. But 
management is no longer his concern: he 
resigned as Bicoastal chairman last sum- 
mer after his criminal conviction. 

Prince of the Panhandle. ‘I. Boone Pick- 
ens has few regrets about his raiding ca- 
reer. “Our motives were sincere,” says the 
Amarillo, Texas, oilman. “We believed we 
could run those companies better than 
they were being run.” Pickens, 61, never 
managed to acquire such energy giants as 
Gulf Oil, Phillips Petroleum and Unocal, 
all of which he attacked in the mid-’80s, 
Yet he enriched himself by acquiring stock 
in the companies and then selling the 
shares at a profit, making nearly $400 mil- 
lion on his Gulf raid alone. 

Since those heady days, a battle-weary 
Pickens has abandoned the U.S. takeover 
field and gone hunting in Japan. But he has 
been stymicd in a drive to win four seats on 
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the board of Koito Manufacturing, a To- 
kyo auto-parts maker in which he controls 
a 20% share. Pickens says Koito has hired 
Wall Street consultants to advise the com- 
pany on how to keep him at bay. Mean- 
while, a federal appeals court in Philadel- 
phia last August reinstated a class-action 
suit that Phillips Petroleum shareholders 
brought against Pickens in 1984. The plain- 
tiffs claim that the value of their stock col- 
lapsed when Pickens abruptly abandoned 
his Phillips takeover bid. 

An Antipodal Acquisitor. [In 1983, in the 
midst of his glory days, Alan Bond's sloop 
Australia Il captured the America’s Cup. In 
the same determined manner, Bond, 51, 
has run up more than $3 billion of debt in 
recent years while capturing a global em- 
pire of properties ranging from half of 
Chile’s telephone system to Wisconsin- 
based G. Heileman Brewing. To lighten his 
crushing debt load, Bond is now shedding 
properties almost as fast as he acquired 
them. 


Textile Titan. Many skeptical eyes are 
turned on William Farley, the physical-fit- 
ness buff who acquired Northwest Indus- 
tries, the maker of Fruit of the Loom prod- 
ucts, for $1 billion in 1985, Last February 
Farley took over textile giant West Point- 
Pepperell in a $3 billion raid that included 
$1.6 billion of junk-bond financing. A fel- 
low raider calls Farley's debt a “time 
bomb.” While Farley once joked that 
“we're doing fine, except that the banks ex- 
pect us to pay them back,” he now refuses 
to discuss his finances or the subject of 
raiding. Says he: “I’m staying 180° away 
from that topic.” 

Financial woes are not the raiders’ only 
big headache. Their past attacks have led 
U.S. companies to fortify anti-takeover de- 
fenses, making it harder for new raids to 
succeed. And the long Wall Street bull 
market has raised stock prices, leaving few- 
er targets for bargain-hunting buccaneers. 

As the Roaring Eighties reach an 
end, the verdict on raiding is becoming 





clear. Defenders of the practice insist 
that raiders have made U.S. industry 
more competitive by forcing bloated 
companies to slim down and shape up. 
Yet the towering debt loads piled up dur- 
ing the raider era—by both the attackers 
and the managers seeking to repel 
them—have made many companies less 
flexible and far more vulnerable to an 
economic slump. While the merger-and- 
acquisition game will no doubt carry on 
in the 1990s, such deals are apt to be less 
grandiose and more carefully wrought 
than the quick-buck transactions that are 
currently coming to grief. Says J. Ira Har- 
ris, a Chicago-based senior partner of La- 
zard Fréres: “These are only midterm 
grades. The real grades arrive when you 
have an old-fashioned recession and see 
who survives.” When that report card is 
in, more raiders are likely to flunk the 
game they touted so highly: survival of 
the fittest. —Reported by Thomas McCarroll/ 
New York and William McWhirter/Chicago 





A Golden Boy’s Woe: “I’m Virtually a Slave” 


hen he burst upon the take- 

over scene in the early 
1980s, Asher Edelman seemed to 
have a magic touch. Bright, brash 
and hyperconfident, he reaped 
more than $40 million in instant 
profits for himself and his inves- 
tors by raiding and liquidating 
two dreary companies: Manage- 
ment Assistance, a computer 
maker, and Canal-Randolph, a 
real estate firm. Suddenly super- 
rich, the Bard College graduate, 
reared on Long Island, N.Y., 





company has gone through three 
presidents and $135 million in 
losses. Yet he has reaped mil- 
lions of dollars in personal fees 
by aggressively playing the stock 
market with Datapoint’s cash. 
Another Edelman-controlled 
firm, Intelogic Trace, a comput- 
er-servicing business that was 
spun off from Datapoint in 1985, 
has seen its annual profits plum- 
met from $20 million in that year 
to $179,000 in fiscal 1989. 
Edelman got a taste of his 
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bought fashionable residences Edelman: losses and irony for a master of “the art of war” = own tactics last September, when 


from Sun Valley to Switzerland, a 


Manhattan lawyer Martin Acker- 
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100-ft. yacht, a personal jet and a modern-art collection today 
rumored to be worth $100 million. 

The battle cry of all raiders is to “maximize shareholder 
value,” but few of them blew the trumpets like Edelman. In 
1987 he taught a business course at Columbia University that 
he aptly dubbed “The Art of War.” Edelman offered $100,000 
to any student who could find a mismanaged company for the 
professor to chew up. Columbia nixed the offer, but Edel- 
man’s image as a buccaneer flourished. That same year he 
served as a role model for the fiendishly greedy Gordon 
Gekko in Wall Street. “I hunched in my seat as I watched that 
movie,” says Edelman. “I've never committed any crimes.” 

Even so, Edelman, 50, has plenty of reasons to hunch. 
Since 1986 he has launched hostile raids on ten large corpora- 
tions and nine of the bids have failed, though Edelman has 
collected some greenmail for quitting the attacks. He man- 
aged to capture one of his prey, the Ponderosa restaurant 
chain, but resold it without a profit. 

When Edelman has tried to operate companies rather 
than simply auction off their parts, the results have been just 
as dismal. Example: Datapoint, a San Antonio-based mini- 
computer maker. Since Edelman took it over in 1985, the 


man launched a proxy war for Datapoint. Edelman responded 
by entrenching himself more deeply. In a two-day blitz of stock 
buying, Edelman boosted his stake from 10% to 40%, largely 
by purchasing stock with cash from Intelogic Trace. Edelman 
won, but pride had its price: Datapoint shares have fallen an 
additional 25% in value. 

Because Edelman feels that U.S. attitudes toward raiders 
have become too hostile, he now prefers to stalk European 
game. Yet his magic touch is fading. In June, Edelman made a 
failed bid for Storehouse PLC, a British retailing giant. Since 
then Storehouse’s profits and stock price have plunged, wip- 
ing out some 35% of the value of Edelman’s stake. 

What could Edelman teach students about his current 
woes? For one thing, stock-market investors and Edelman’s 
corporate prey have become more sophisticated during the 
1980s. Just as important, it is far easier to liquidate a company 
than to operate it. Seeking relief, Edelman said last week that 
he may finally sell at least two of his collapsing companies, in- 
cluding Datapoint. He told Time that in future takeovers he 
will let someone else occupy the executive suite. “It looks like 
I have this wonderful life,” he says painfully. “But I'm virtually 
a slave to these companies.” —By Richard Behar/New York 
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Rod Canion 

on the latest 
advances 

at Compaq... 


Rod Canion, President and CEO, Compaq Computer Corporation. 








Compaq head Rod Canion is 
justifiably proud of his current 
crop of computers. From the pow- 
erful COMPAQ” SYSTEMPRO 
to the uncommonly capable 
COMPAQ LTE laptops, they all 
reflect the Compag commitment 
to both high performance and 


compatibility. 


Compaq: 

Leading by listening. 
mums When pressed to 
explain the uncanny success of 
Compaq -—first as the hottest 
start-up in American history, then 
as the world’s second largest busi- 
ness computer manufacturer 
Canion gives a lot of the credit to 
ear-to-the-ground information 
gathering. 

“Good dealers help us a lot, by 
telling us what they see the market 
needs,’ confides Canion. “And 
ComputerLand*— with its ties, 


not just to thousands of companies 


Computerland 


and the vendor 
who 


understands 
them. 





“We rely heavily on 


ComputerLand: 
to advise us, give 
us marketing 
and product 
development 
suggestions” 


Rod Canion 





in the U.S., but to companies 
around the world—is vital to our 


understanding of the market” 


ComputerLand: 
An ear to the ground, 
an eye to the future. 


mum [ft stands to reason 
that Compaq would learn a lot from 
ComputerLand. ComputerLand 
not only has the largest interna- 
tional network of centers and tech- 
nicians...but the most experience 
listening to business customers, 
and addressing their needs. 

Rod Canion gets almost 
sentimental when he talks about 
his seven-year partnership with 
ComputerLand. Together, he 
points out, ComputerLand and 
Compaq have extended an ever- 
improving standard to legions of 
companies in every industry... 
enabling them to boost produc- 
tivity in ways they never dreamt of. 
It's something a nuts-and-bolts guy 


like Canion feels really good about. 


__ SOMmrAa 





Business to business. Person to person. 


© 1989 ComputerLand Corporation. COMPAQ is a registered trademark of Compaq Computer Corporation 


* Rewistered U.S, Patent and Trademark Office 
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The Copy The Original 


The Originator 


At Brother, technology must do more than improve a product's performance 

It must make the product more accessible, easier to use and affordable 

Take our CC5500 full-color copier. Not only does it produce incredibly crisp 
images copy after copy, it does so without messy toners, chemicals or ribbons 

That attention to basic user needs influences everything we make. Laser print- 
ers, fax machines and electronic typewriters for the office. Sewing machines and 
precision machine tools for industry. Hi-speed ovens, knitting machines, sewing 
machines and appliances for the home 

At Brother, the standard is simple. It’s not breakthrough technology unless 


you're getting the break. 
To see this standard in action, call Brother International Corp. 1-800-556-5100, 
Ext. 124 


We're at your side. 





BROTHER INDUSTRIES, LTD. Nagoya, Japan 











Special 
Report: 
Raiders on 
The Run 


BY BARBARA RUDOLPH 


s shoppers streamed through the B. 
Altman department store in Man- 
hattan last week, many of them 

looked wistfully at the lush elegance that 

surrounded them. The Renaissance-style 
emporium, completed in 1914 and situated 
across the street from the Empire State 

Building at 34th Street and Fifth Avenue, 

boasts crystal chandeliers and parquet 

floors, lofty ceilings and broad aisles. B. 

Altman, with its 124-year-old reputation 


for quality and gentility, is going out of 


business. Six of Altman’s seven stores, situ- 
ated mostly in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, will be shuttered next 
month because its current owners were un- 
able to attract any suitable bids during its 
six weeks on the block. Though the chain 
was long past its glory years, it finally ex- 
pired at the hands of George Herscu, an 
overleveraged Australian corporate raider 
whose L.J. Hooker Corp. bought B. Allt- 
man in 1987. 

Like other department-store chains, B. 
Altman has been hurt by weak retail sales 
and tough competition from specialty out- 
lets. Several other chains are for sale by 
their foreign owners: Canada’s Campeau is 
trying to unload Bloomingdale’s, while 
Britain’s B.A.T Industries has put Saks 
Fifth Avenue and Marshall Field’s on the 
block. However, Altman’s problems went 
deeper, in part because it had acquired a 
dowdy, passé image. The company might 
have been turned around by the right own- 
er, but Herscu, saddled with $1.5 billion in 
debts, had neither the cash nor the vision 
to pull off such a difficult renovation. 

The chain was founded in 1865 by Ben- 
jamin Altman, the son of a milliner. In re- 
cent decades, the stores were run by the 
Altman Foundation, which gave $500,000 
of the firm’s profits to charities each year. 
Four years ago, the foundation sold Alt- 
man’s to B.A. Realty Associates for a price 
estimated at more than $100 million. The 
investors then sold the chain, without the 
real estate, to two accountants, Anthony 
Conti and Philip Semprevivo, who quickly 
cut costs and revived the store’s merchan- 
dising by turning over some departments 
to savvy outside retailers like toy seller 
F.A.O. Schwarz. After losing $17 million in 
1985, Altman’s earned a $3.5 million profit 
the following year. 

Herscu entered the picture in 1987. 
The Rumanian-born survivor of a Nazi la- 
bor camp, Herscu immigrated to Australia, 
made a fortune as a homebuilder and be- 





| came famous for his flashy style. (His man- 
sion is designed to look like Tara in Gone 
With the Wind.) He decided that U.S. re- 
tailing was a glamorous and growing busi- 
ness, so his Hooker Corp. bought B. Alt- 
man and the Bonwit Teller chain, which 
has grown to 17 stores, for $150 million. 

By the beginning of this year, though, 
Herscu found himself in serious trouble. 
Hit by rising interest rates in Australia and 
declining retail sales in the U.S., the 61- 
year-old empire builder did not have 
enough cash to weather the slowdown. By 

| August, Hooker’s U.S. subsidiary filed for 
bankruptcy, and Herscu resigned as chief 
executive. 

Toward the end, B. Altman was losing 
more than $4 million a month. Retailing ex- 
perts estimated that any potential savior 
would have to spend as much as $100 mil- 
lion to renovate the stores and rebuild basic 
inventories. Stock had become severely de- 
pleted during the past year, in part because 
manufacturers refused to extend credit to 
the store and withheld clothing shipments. 
The bankruptcy court put the chain up for 
sale but decided to liquidate when no ac- 
ceptable bidders came forward. 

The going-out-of-business sale, which 
began the day after Thanksgiving, was 
hailed in full-page newspaper ads promis- 
ing 20% discounts across the board. On the 
first day, a crowd of shoppers waited in line 
for more than an hour before the paneled 





Australian tycoon 
Herscu; shoppers 
take a last look 
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How takeover debt helped kill off the venerable B. Altman chain 














doors were opened. The crush of people 
was so intense that fights broke out and fire 
fighters had to lock the doors to keep any 
more shoppers from squeezing inside. 

Replacing Herscu as L.J. Hooker's 
chief was Sanford Sigoloff, a turnaround 
king who says he was not surprised to see 
B. Altman die. “With so many choice prop- 
erties on the market, like Bloomingdale’s 
and Saks Fifth Avenue, who would want 
Altman’s? I hate to say the store was old, 
but it was outmoded.” KMO Realty Part- 
ners, which now owns Altman’s real estate, 
controls the rights to the store’s name. 
KMO will probably try to make some use 
of it, perhaps selling it to an apparel maker 
or retailer, but the B. Altman name will 
probably never grace another department 
store. 

hat prospect is disappointing to Alt- 
man’s devotees. “I'll be very sorry to see it 
go,” said G.V. Biden, a customer since 
1951. As shoppers last week scouted for 
bargains among Ralph Lauren shirts and 
Anne Klein coats, some decided to hold 
out for even steeper discounts. Sigoloff 
that in the next few weeks 
“you'll see some serious price cutting as 
we try to move the older B. Altman inven- 
tory.” GOING OUT OF BUSINESS, blared 
the bright red signs scattered throughout 
the old emporium. CLOSING OUR DOORS 
FOREVER. —With reporting by David M. Gross/ 
New York 
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Business Notes 





TRANSPORTATION 


All Aboard? 
Not Quite 


Though long-haul passenger 
trains in the U.S. have been 
equipped with toilets since be- 
fore the Civil War, they went on 
dumping effluent right onto the 
tracks until states passed laws in 
recent years forcing them to 
clean up their act. Amtrak, 
however, was given a federal ex- 
emption from such regulations. 
The practice has irked railway 
workers and bystanders, who 


VA 


Supersonic perestroika 





Soviet Wings, 
Capitalist Tool 


The partnership would have 
been unthinkable a few years 
ago. Sukhoi, the Soviet maker 
of military planes, and Gulf- 
stream, the most prestigious 
name in U.S. corporate jets, are 
making tentative plans to build 
a supersonic business aircraft. 
In a $1 billion project, the two 
manufacturers hope to produce 
a jet that will fly at 1,500 m.p.h., 
twice the speed of sound, and 
carry as many as 20 passengers 
over a range of more than 5,600 
miles. The plane would sell for 
about $50 million. 

The project is still in the de- 
sign stage and faces abundant 
obstacles, including concerns 
about the effect of sonic booms 
on the environment and the li- 
censing of advanced U.S. tech- 
nology to the Soviets. But the 
partners plan to have detailed 
designs ready within a few 
weeks and hope to fly the plane 
by 1995. Sukhoi will have prime 
responsibility for the airframe: 
Gulfstream will concentrate on 
electronics and cockpit design; 
and Rolls-Royce has been en- 
listed to help design the plane’s 
engines. s 





have sometimes fallen afoul of 
the raw waste from speeding 
trains. 

In the first criminal case 
stemming from Amtrak’s dump- 
ing, a jury in a Florida state 
court convicted the railroad on 
four felony counts of commer- 
cial littering. When sentencing 
takes place, Amtrak could be 
fined $20,000 for its offal 
offense. The railroad, which 
planned to appeal, said it would 
halt service in Florida if the de- 
cision is upheld. Amtrak de- 
fended its foul trail as merely an 
“aesthetic” problem. a 


DEALS 


Heads | Win, 
Tails You Lose 


When an attempted buyout of 
UAL, the parent company of 
United Airlines, collapsed two 
months ago, the news sparked 
the minicrash of Oct. 13. Now 
the failed bid is the talk of Wall 
Street once again, this time be- 
cause of a Wall Street Journal re- 
port that bankers and lawyers 
will earn $58.7 million in fees for 
the deal, despite its downfall. 
More than $8 million will go to 


PUBLIC OFFERINGS 
Blazing 
Shares 


You might buy slapstick from 
this man, but would you buy 
stock? Funnyman Mel Brooks, 
63, said last week that his pro- 
duction company, Brooksfilms, 
plans a public offering to raise 
cash for movie and TV projects. 


For Brooks, life is abeach 








Leaving a trail of untreated waste across the American landscape 


the investment firm Lazard 
Fréres, which advised United’s 
pilots union in the labor-man- 
agement bid to buy the carrier 
for $6.8 billion. 

UAL may be obliged to pay 
the bills because it accepted the 
proposed bid, which fell apart 
when the banks could not raise 
enough money to finance the 
buyout. (Citicorp and Chase 
Manhattan will receive a total 
of $8 million for their work.) 
The fees have infuriated some 
UAL shareholders, since the 
payments will come out of the 
company’s profits. a 


The company earned a mere 
$323,000 in fiscal 1989 and may 
lose money in 1990, Comedy is 
hot today, but Brooks may be 
running out of gas. He has had 
no major hit since Blazing Sad- 
dles and Young Frankenstein in 
1974, which reaped a total of 
more than $86 million in North 
America alone. 

Hollywood insiders say 
dealmakers have been wary of 
Brooks. “He’s not hot enough 
that he can make any film he 
wants [with a top studio],” says 
the president of a major film 
studio. To date, most of the in- 
dependent film companies that 
went public in the mid-’80s have 
been stock-market duds. Will 
Brooks beat the odds? Some 
Wall Streeters are cautiously 
optimistic: “Mel has the ability 
and contacts to make a success 
of this,” says analyst Harold 
Vogel of Merrill Lynch. Even 
so, the title of Brooks’ next film, 
Life Stinks, is not exactly 
bullish. = 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


This Video Has 
An Arfa Minute 


The 25-minute film Doggie Ad- 
venture has never appeared in 
theaters and has an unusual 
point of view. Filmed mostly 
from a camera height of about 2 
ft., it features scenes ranging 
from a car ride to a duck chase 
in the park. Its climactic mo- 
ment is a stroll past a fire hy- 
drant. You guessed it. Doggie 
Adventure (price: $14.95) is a vi- 
deocassette designed to relieve 
canine boredom when a dog is 
left home alone. Says Harley 
Toberman, the film’s creator: “I 
always knew that dogs watched 
TV, but usually there’s nothing 
worthwhile for them to watch,” 
Sometimes man and beast face 
a similar dilemma. iB 
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When a Fido needs a friend 
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Whose Right to Die? 

















_ Ethics 





The Supreme Court will wrestle with the ultimate question 


he nightmare began nearly seven years 

ago. In the early-morning hours of 
Jan. 11, 1983, Nancy Cruzan’s car swerved 
on an icy and deserted Missouri country 
road, The car flipped and crashed. The 25- 
year-old woman tumbled out and landed 
facedown in a ditch, Medical help arrived 
promptly enough to save her life but not 
fast enough to save her oxygen- 
deprived brain. 

Nancy Cruzan never regained 
consciousness after that accident, 
and doctors say she never will. Now 
32, she lies in a condition known as a 
persistent vegetative state, awake but 
totally unaware, at the Missouri Re- 
habilitation Center at Mount Ver- 
non. Her body is stiff and severely 
contracted, her knees and arms 
drawn into a fetal position, her fin- 
gers dug into her wrists. Some nurses 
report that Cruzan can turn toward 
persons who speak to her and that 
she has cried on several occasions, 
once when a valentine card was read 
to her. But doctors say she is oblivi- 
ous to the environment except for re- 
flexive responses to sound and pain- 
ful stimuli. “We have literally cried 
over Nancy’s body, and we've never 
seen anything,” says her anguished 
father Joe Cruzan. “Sometimes you 
swear she is looking right at you, but 
then you move three or four steps. 
She has no awareness of herself.” 

A tube to Cruzan’s stomach provides 
all the food and water that keep her on this 
side of existence. The cost of her care, 


| $130,000 annually, is borne by the state 
| (since she is not a minor, her parents are 


not held responsible for her debts). Doc- 
tors say her heart could beat and her lungs 
could breathe for 30 more years, but her 
parents want the feeding stopped so that 
she can die in peace now. 

This week the family will direct its plea 
to the U.S. Supreme Court, and for the 
first time draw the nation’s highest court 
into the murky legal and ethical seas that 
surround the notion of a right to die. What 
the Justices decide will directly affect Cru- 
zan. It will also set some legal boundaries 
for addressing the plight of the 10,000 oth- 
er people in the U.S. lingering in a persis- 
tent vegetative state. Ultimately, the ruling 


could have an impact on the 7 out of 10 | 
| course an incompetent relative would 


Americans who can someday expect to 
confront questions of life-sustaining medi- 
cal care for themselves or their loved ones. 

The Cruzan case dramatically evokes 
many of the primal emotions and funda- 


mental uncertainties of life, death and 
= 
80 


love. Even the simple question at the heart 
of the Cruzan case—who is to decide on 


| ending a life—defies an easy answer. The 


Joyce and Joe Cruzan at their daughter's bedside 





Missouri Supreme Court ruled last year 
that the state must decide. And in Cruzan’s 
case, the court concluded, the state’s inter- 
est in preserving life was not offset by any 
clear or convincing evidence of Nancy Cru- 





= : 


zan’s own wishes or by any demonstration 
that the feeding tube was “heroically inva- 
sive” or burdensome. “We choose to err on 
the side of life,” declared the court. 
Cruzan’s parents believe the decision 
to end her life, painful as it is, should rest 
with them, based on their in- 
timate knowledge of Nancy's 
personality, views and prefer- 
ences. “My daughter would 
say, ‘Help, get me out of 
this,” insists Joe Cruzan. 
The Cruzans’ lawyers argue 
that the guarantee of liberty 
in the Constitution’s due pro- 
cess clause protects individ- 
uals—including helpless pa- 
tients—against unwarranted 
bodily intrusions by the state, 
and that a loving family is the 
best surrogate to decide what medical 


choose. In 1983 a presidential medical-eth- 
ics commission endorsed the principle of 
family surrogate decision making, and so 
have many state courts since the 1976 land- 
mark Karen Ann Quinlan case, in which 











the New Jersey Supreme Court permitted 
the Quinlan family to remove her from a 
respirator. Although who decides and what 
proof is required have differed, most state 
courts have found a way to accommodate 


| those who seek to let a death proceed. 


Right-to-die questions generate power- 
ful sparks of moral friction. They clash 
against two basic values, says Daniel Calla- 
han, director of the Hastings Center, an 
ethics think tank. “One is the sanctity of 
life, with its religious roots; the other is the 
technological imperative to do everything 
possible to save a life. Put together they are 
like a locomotive running at 100 miles 
an hour.” The sweep of that force 
troubles many experts. Says George 
Annas of Boston University’s School 
of Medicine: “The technological im- 
perative obliterates the person alto- 
gether. It acts as if the person doesn’t 
exist—that she has no personality, no 
family, and that no one who loves her 
can make decisions about her.” But 
other experts believe that advocates of 
self-determination often skip over a 
basic question in incompetent-patient 
cases. Asks University of Michigan 
law professor Yale Kamisar: “Whose 
rights are being fought for, Nancy 
Cruzan’s or her parents? Whose pref- 
erences are being advanced?” 

Cases that involve the withdrawal 
of a feeding tube, as opposed to a res- 
pirator or heavy mechanical support, 
pose particular problems. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association and many 
ethicists believe even artificial nutri- 
tion and hydration is a medical treat- 
ment that may be withdrawn from 
terminally ill or irreversibly comatose 
patients. But others disagree; to them, 
food and water, even through a tube, rep- 
resents the necessities of life and consti- 
tutes basic care. Some experts also debate 
whether there is a clear or a blurred line 
between withholding nourishment and the 
next step, injecting death-in- 
ducing drugs. Many worry 
about a slippery slope that 
could lead to legalized eutha- 
nasia and suicide, and a gen- 
eral devaluation of life, par- 
ticularly of those who are 
incompetent or elderly. 

The issues in the Cruzan 
case are ultimately both pro- 
found and perplexing. “If 
only the ambulance had ar- 


muses Joe Cruzan, “or five 
minutes later.” But even as he muses, and 
as the Supreme Court ponders, other am- 





rived five minutes earlier,” | 


bulances are reaching other patients at | 


that same fateful juncture of too late and 
too soon. — By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington and 
Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago 
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Environment 


No Home for 
Hot Trash 


A U.S. nuclear dump is delayed 
N uclear waste is nasty stuff. The inev- 

itable by-product of all atomic-power 
plants, it remains radioactive for up to 
3 million years and necessitates heavy 


shielding to protect any human or animal 
life that may come near it. The U.S. Con- 








gress believed it had conquered the prob- 
lem of where to put such waste when in 
1987 it ordered the Department of Energy 
to focus on building a national dump site in 
Nevada. By 2003, the Government prom- 
ised, spent fuel from the country’s 110 
commercial nuclear reactors would be 
trundled across states and safely buried 
deep within Yucca Mountain, an isolated 
peak about 100 miles northwest of Las Ve- 
gas. But that forecast, like an earlier one 
predicting a national dump site by 1998, 
proved too rosy. Last week energy officials 
pushed back the opening to at least 2010. 

Deputy Energy Secretary Henson 
Moore claims that the revised schedule is 
necessary to satisfy scientific and environ- 
mental concerns. “This is in fact a realis- 
tic reappraisal rather than a delay,” he 
says. But to critics, it is yet another sign of 
bureaucratic bungling. Two years and 
$500 million into the Yucca project, the 
federal agency appears to have accom- 
plished little. John Tuck, Under Secretary 
of Energy, conceded last week that the 
department did not have a “scientifically 
sound plan” for assessing the site’s suit- 
ability as a dump. 

Nevada citizens, environmentalists and 
scientists are adamantly opposed to the 
Yucca site. They contend that the area is 
geologically insecure: Lathrop Wells vol- 
cano is twelve miles away, and Nevada 
ranks just behind Alaska and California in 
frequency of earthquakes. As a result, Ne- 
vada has refused to issue the environmen- 
tal permits needed for a study of the site. 
The DOE announced last week that it has 
asked the Justice Department to file suit 
against the state. 

For the nuclear-power industry, which 
has been hoping for a rebirth with a new 
generation of safer reactors, the DOE’s lat- 
est postponement appears to be a heavy 
blow. But the industry professes to be un- 
perturbed. The Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission has said it will not delay licensing 
future nuclear plants as long as it looks as if 
a waste repository will be in operation 
within the first quarter of the next century. 
Given the Government's record so far, 
even that target may prove to be a prob- 
lematic one. 5 








YOU CAN TELL the holidays are here 


when our tree trimming committee gets 
busy in the Visitor's Center. 





We hope you enjoy the Christmas 
season this year more than any 
you can remember. And that ee 
Jack Daniel’s old time Tennessee 
Whiskey is one of the reasons 
why. Merry Christmas! 


SMOOTH SLPrPLN” 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY 


Tennessee Whishey © 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) © Distilled and Bottled by 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor. Route |, Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 
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With style, grace and cold fire, 
FAYE WATTLETON, president 

of Planned Parenthood, champions 
awoman’s right to choose 








BY RICHARD STENGEL ssa 


hen the red light of the television camera winks on, 
W most people also light up, becoming warmer and 

more animated than their everyday selves. Butwhen 
Faye Wattleton, the president of Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion of America, sits before the camera’s eye—something she 
is doing with ever greater frequency these days—she turns 
chillier and more controlled than her already well-disciplined 
self. Her speech becomes stricter, her smile tighter. Wattleton 
monitors herself closer than the camera does, for she is intent 
on being nothing less than perfect, as though a single dangling 
modifier or wayward statistic will bring her down, and with her 
the movement in which she so fervently believes. 

Wattleton wears the burden, though she would call it the 
honor, of being a role model. As a black woman, divorced 
mother and crusader for family planning, she feels the pres- 
sure of being held up as a symbol, and she is determined nei- | 
ther to let up nor to let anyone down. 

But she feared that all she had worked for was in danger 
when the Supreme Court handed down its Webster decision 
this past July, permitting states to narrow a woman's access 
to abortion. Planned Parenthood, the nation’s oldest and 
largest family-planning organization, is also the premier in- 
stitution providing abortions around the country, and Wat- 
tlcton is fiercely dedicated to protecting that service. She 
had visions of Roe v. Wade being overturned, and spoke 
darkly of a return to the era of back-alley abortions. 

“Since Webster,”’ she said to a group of suburban sup- 
porters at a fund raiser recently, “we now must fight this bat- 
ue in 50 states.” Cold fire stirs in her voice. “If we can’t pre- 
serve the privacy of our right to procreate, I can’t imagine 
what rights we will be able to protect. It’s a temptation to 
grow weary with all the battles still to be fought. But it’s also 
an opportunity to show the finest we can be.” 

Webster turned out to be just such an opportunity. The 
decision had the unintended consequence of rousing the 
moribund pro-choice movement. Wattleton had long main- 
tained that a silent majority of American women did not 
want anyone tampering with their reproductive freedom. 
“Now the majority is getting noisy,” she says. Witness the re- 








cent national Mobilization for Women’s Lives and the elec- 
tions in New Jersey and Virginia in which voters selected 
pro-choice Governors. Wattleton asserts that she does not 
want her teenage daughter to be fighting the same battles 
she is. To that end, this woman who looks like a Hollywood 
version of a corporate queen is bringing her signature style 
of passionate rationalism and measured indignation. 
Wattleton, the only child of a woman who was a Funda- 
mentalist minister in St. Louis, was appointed head of 
Planned Parenthood eleven years ago, at age 34. She was a 
plucky choice for an institution traditionally headed by but- 
ton-down white men, an organization that had become as 


| all-American as the Girl Scouts and debutante parties. With- 


in her first three years, Wattleton, a former nurse and mid- 
wife whose primary bureaucratic experience had been run- 
ning the Dayton affiliate, shifted the organization’s structure 
to a crisply corporate one, reshuffling more than half of the 
national office’s employees. 

Slowly, cautiously, she also began to mold Planned Par- 
enthood in her own image. As the political climate turned 
hostile to abortion rights during the Reagan years, she be- 
came more outraged and outspoken. Under Wattleton, 
Planned Parenthood took off the white gloves and became 
one of the nation’s most vocal and aggressive advocates of 
abortion rights. The organization will soon launch a political 
action fund headed by Wattleton that will allow it to endorse 
political candidates. Today the public image of Planned Par- 
enthood is Faye Wattleton. 

Her natural reserve is in contrast to the effusiveness of 
the dozens of newspaper and magazine articles about her. 
Publicity is a principal part of her brief; Wattleton’s main job 
as president of Planned Parenthood is to be the organiza- 
tion’s spokeswoman. Thus promoting herself is advancing 
Planned Parenthood. Even when she is being interviewed by 
Vogue or Ms., she rarely neglects to mention Planned Parent- 
hood’s 177 affiliates and 850 clinics in 46 states, which served 
3.8 million people last year, offering everything from infertil- 
ity counseling to prenatal care. But it is abortion that is at the 


| very top of her agenda these days and, like a presidential 


candidate, she travels the hustings campaigning for choice. 

On a single day in Washington recently, Wattleton testi- 
fied before the House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee (she 
tangled with Representative Christopher Smith of New Jer- 
sey, a zealous pro-life advocate), planned pro-choice strate- 
gy with Representatives Don Edwards of Florida and Pat 
Schroeder of Colorado (she urged them to introduce a fed- 
eral pro-choice statute), had a get-acquainted session with 
Democratic National Committee head Ronald Brown (she 
told him that Webster backlash will help the Democrats) and 
then capped off the day by conferring with Republican Sena- 
tor Bob Packwood of Oregon (she pressed him about a pro- 
choice constitutional amendment, a dream of hers that other 
pro-choice groups privately consider a waste of time). 

At cach appearance during her long day, Wattleton 
looked immaculate, as though she had just emerged from a 
beauty salon. In effect she had, for she spends a good 25 min- 
utes before most public occasions “freshening up,” as one of 
her aides calls it. Wattleton has a healthy dose of vanity. Her 
nails, makeup and hair are always just so. She maintains that 
grooming is part of her job, “as people make judgments about 
you based on your appearance.” Nearly 6 ft. tall, imperially 
slim and sleekly dressed, she is usually the cynosure of atten- 
tion at any gathering. Harper’s Bazaar named her one of their 
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eight “Over-40 and Sensational” women last summer, and 
she is a stunning refutation of the cliché of the dowdy femi- 
nist. In an era when nonprofit organizations seek out celebri- 
ty spokespeople to get their message across, she is the public 
relations ideal, a spokeswoman who has become a celebrity. 

Wattleton can be imperious. She travels first-class 
while her aides ride coach. Recently in Chicago, she retired 
toa hotel suite for a solitary lunch. As she bit into her sand- 
wich, she asked an aide to get her a Coke. The young wom- 
an returned with a can of Pepsi. “Is this all right?” she 
asked. “No,” Wattleton replied. “I said Coke, not Pepsi. 
There is a difference.” 

Wattleton’s high visibility does not bring out only ad- 
mirers. She has had death threats from pro-life extrem- 
ists, and is often accompanied by a bodyguard. When 
she arrived at the Capitol Hilton in Washington this past 
fall to receive a humanitarian award from the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus, she was greeted by a small band of 
pro-life protesters. FAYE WATTLETON MURDERS BABIES’ 
BLOOD, read one placard; FAYE WATTLETON: PRINCESS 
OF DEATH, read another. Wattleton was accompanied by 
her 14-year-old daughter Felicia, her only child. Felicia 
was upset by the signs, which Wattle- 
ton has grown used to, At least they 
consider me royalty, she told Felicia 
by way of consolation. 

In one recent debate with a pro-life 
advocate who looked barely out of 
cheerleading togs, Wattleton seemed 
the soul of reasonableness. Afterward, 
she let her irritation show. “You know, 
I felt like saying, ‘Honey, live a little, 
then come back and talk. People out 
there have lives that are living death.’ ” 

Pro-life advocates talk about wom- 
en’s babies; pro-choice advocates talk 
about women’s rights. In the wake of 
polling data that show a majority of pro- 
choice voters supporting certain restric- 
tions on abortion, such as parental-no- 
tification provisions, Wattleton and other women leaders 
have been shifting the terms of the debate. Wattleton re- 
fuses to engage in discussions of issues like when life begins 
or whether a fetus is a human being. That, she implies, is 
merely sophistry and irrelevant. The most she will say is, 
“Look, abortion is never a great thing.” 

Wattleton functions as an ambassador between the 
mostly middle-class pro-choice movement and the women 
who disproportionately avail themselves of that choice: 
poor black females. “She plays a unique role in bridging 
white and black,” says Kathy Bonk, a longtime pro-choice 
activist who is a director of a nonprofit communications 
firm. “She moves between the two worlds. None of the oth- 
er pro-choice leaders can really do that.” 

Wattleton tailors her appeal to her audience, and 
when she is speaking before a group of black women she 
unwinds a bit. Her speech turns more colloquial. If you 
listen very closely, you can just make out some of the re- 
vivalist rhythms of her mother’s preaching. “The stakes 
are higher for us as African-American women,” she tells a 
Chicago group. “It will be African-American women who 
will die first. We suffer disproportionately from poverty. 
We suffer disproportionately from despair.” 

Nonwhite women, she says, are more than twice as 





will be able to 
protect.” 








likely to seek abortions as white women, and are far and 
away poorer than their white counterparts. She notes that 
the percentage of fertile nonwhite women who do not use 
any form of contraception is double that of fertile white 
women. The Webster decision, she says, in allowing states 
to restrict funding for abortion, will make life even harder 
for black women by further widening the disparity in ac- 
cess to abortion for rich and poor. Black women are her 
special audience, and she knows she must speak for them 
as well as to them. She is well aware of the historical am- 
bivalence that black women have felt about abortion. She 
does not deny that black women are underrepresented in 
the pro-choice movement. The explanation, she says, is 
simple. 

“Social change rarely comes about through the efforts 
of the disenfranchised,” she says. “The middle class creates 
social revolutions. When a group of people are dispropor- 
tionately concerned with daily survival, it’s not likely that 
they have the resources to go to Washington and march. 
African-American women are marching with their feet to 
get abortions.” 

Politics is not an intellectual pursuit for her; her politi- 
cal education was her own experience 
as a black woman. She never marched 
in the civil rights movement; her par- 
ents were her political models. “I can’t 
separate myself from the fact that I 
grew up as a black child. My parents 
were quietly defiant of racism. I was 
born and raised in the North, but my 
roots are solidly in the South. In the 
summers we drove south to Canton, 
Miss., where my mother was from. My 
father would always ask, whenever we 
stopped for gas, if they had toilets for 
colored. If they said yes, then he would 
say, ‘Fill up the tank.’ If they said no, 
he would say thank you and drive on, 
Once we were outside New Orleans, 
and this day they said yes, so I jumped 
out of the car and went around back, and I found nothing 
except a hole in the ground. I told my father, and he spoke 
sharply to the attendant. “What else do you expect?’ the 
attendant replied. “Stop pumping the gas,’ my father 
said.” 

Quiet defiance. Like father, like daughter. Self-pos- 
sessed, imperturbable, smoothly articulate, Wattleton is 
often hard to read. But not to Trish Arredondo, the direc- 
tor of an Indiana Planned Parenthood affiliate. One day, 
after a speech at a fund raiser in Munster, Ind., Wattleton 
stretched out her legs in the back of a white limousine 
cruising along Route 20 toward Chicago. Arredondo 
reached for Wattleton’s note pad and stared at it intently. 
Arredondo is a family-planning specialist by training, a gra- 
phologist by avocation. Without taking her eyes off Wattle- 
ton’s handwriting, she began to speak. You're idealistic 
and self-controlled, she told Wattleton. You're a bit pos- 
sessive. You can keep a secret. Wattleton’s face was a 
mask. You dwell a great deal on the past, Arredondo con- 
tinued. You are easily wounded, but you hide it well. When 
Arredondo finished, Wattleton was silent. Well, how much 
of it was true? Wattleton paused, and then said, very softly, 
“All of it.” Then she smiled. “Does it say I’m late?” Wattle- 
ton asked. “I'm always late.” a 
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joining and trying TWA’s Frequent 
Flight Bonus Program. 

And since it only takes 20,000 
miles to earn a free roundtrip ticket to 
any TWA destination in the continen- 
tal U.S., you'll already have a quarter 


of the miles you need. 


That's one reason TWA’s is consid- 


ered the best frequent flyer program 

in the industry. There are others: 
Such as a free ticket to Europe, 

starting at only 35,000 miles. 


Such as unlimited, free upgrades 





to Business Class on TWA flights in 


the U.S. with the purchase of qualify- 
ing tickets. You can receive this perk 
after flying just 5,000 miles on TWA 
within a 12-month period. Upgrades 
to First Class are available after 
30,000 miles. 

And with TWA, your mileage 
credits never expire. 

Fast awards. Free upgrade oppor- 
tunities. No expiration. Great reasons 
to call 1-800-221-2000 and get all the 


details. 


Today’s TWA 
Find out how good we really are? 
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ome cars are called “new” more by Next, consider that its armed with 
virtue of their date of release than —_ a Four-Cam, 32-valve, 250-horsepower 


by their degree of innovation. Not V8 engine. 


so the Lexus LS 400 luxury sedan. For a luxury sedan to have this 


Introducing The Lexus LS 400, 
lis Not \Cr Its An Invention. 

















| 
| If this sounds like so much adver- much muscle is impressive by itself. 
tising hyperbole, consider the fact that the But the 1400 engineers from 
| 
| . nie ; 
automobile you see before youhas along —_—_ Toyota didn't stop to be impressed. 
list of patents pending. Instead they insisted on wedding 
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this kind of power to an astonishing level 
of efficiency. Indeed, the Lexus LS 400 is 
projected to be one of the only 250-horse- 
power luxury sedans able to avoid the 
stigma, as well as the cost, of the U.S. 
gas guzzler tax.” 

In fact, no single aspect of the 


LS 400’s performance comes at the 


expense of another. 


acceleration if it becomes unusable in 
foul weather? 

Their answer was an engineering 
breakthrough called TRAC, otherwise 
known as our new optional Traction 
Control System. 

TRAC can actually sense when the 
rear drive wheels are beginning to slip 


on slick surfaces. Within milliseconds, 








For example, while the LS 400 


can zip from zero to 60 mph in only 


79 seconds,”* our engineers asked them- 


selves what is the good of such swift 


TRAC can limit the wheelspin by throt- 


tling back the engine and pulsing the 


rear brakes. 


As for the four vented disc brakes 





themselves, they're activated by one of the 


world’s most advanced Anti-lock Braking 
Systems, capable of sensing different 
levels of traction. 

The same degree of ingenuity was 
reserved for the car's interior as well. 

Lavished in California Walnut and 
optional leather trim and seats, the 
cabin also features as standard equip- 
ment what may be the first power tilt steer- 
ing wheel in America that combines the 
comfort of an adjustable telescopic col- 
umn with the prudence of an airbag Sup- 
plemental Restraint System. 

And to the right of this same re- 
markable column you'll find something 
else of note. 

The ignition switch. 

To acquire the key for it and to 
arrange a test drive, call 800-USA- 
LEXUS for the dealer nearest you. 

You'll find that when it comes to 
new and better ways to serve you, he’s as 


inventive as our engineers. 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 


| obey all speed laws. *Est. 18 city/23 hwy. preliminary 1990 mileage figures determined by Lexus. See your dealer for details. ** Estimated performance figure based on manufacturers test of prototype. 















As hard as tte try 
theres still no place like home. 


Where’s Jesse? 


“We are the Jacksons of the 
'80s,” joked dual-sport star BO 
JACKSON, with a bow to MICHAEL 
JACKSON. The gloved one invited 
the hulking athlete, of baseball's 
Kansas City Royals and football's 
Los Angeles Raiders, to drop by 
his LA. studio last week. Michael 
played excerpts from his upcom- 
ing album (due out next spring), 
and Bo gave the singer a tip or 
two on passing. Michael likes 
sports, says an aide, “but he’s not 
one of those fans out at the gate 
waiting to see the games.” So the 
mountain came to. . . 











Read My Eels 


While some Americans fret cern; Yankee athletes are 
that the Japanese are buy- winning all the prizes. 
ing up the US., the Japa- Americans picked up the 
nese may have another con- most valuable player awards 
_ In both Japanese base- 
ball leagues, and a 
488-lb. Samoan-Amer- 
* ican sumo wrestler 
known as Konishiki, 
25, last week became 
only the second for- 
cigner to triumph in a 
major sumo tourna- 
ment. Big even by su- 


Voice Over 


Men who imperson- 
ate women are noth- 
ing new in show biz, 
but when George 
Burns heard that 
some dame was do- 
ing a great take on 
him, he had to see 
for himself. Recalls 
comedian LOUISE 
DUART: “He said, ‘You're terrific, kid. 
Have a cigar.’ " On Dec. 9 viewers will get a 
chance to see DuArt’s versions of Burns, 
| Joan Rivers and Woody Alien, among oth- 
mo’s broad standards, | ers, in a one-woman Showtime comedy 
Konishiki was once special. DuArt, 39, has mastered 100 
called “meat bomb” by voices, including Yoko Ono’s and Dr. 
his detractors. Among | Ruth's. Says she: “After | do George 
his prizes: a con- Burns, my vocal cords are not thrilled.” 
gratulatory message 
from President 
Bush, 1.8 tons of 
rice and 5,000 eels. 
The wrestler is al- 
ready one slippery 
customer in the ring. 














Says Pickles: “He doesn’t 
drink, he’s not into girls, and 
he doesn’t have tantrums.” 
And he’s housebroken. 


Rabbit Redux 


First there was Alvin and the 
Chipmunks. Now Jive Bunny | 
is hopping down the musical 
trail. His first single 
has hit No. 1 in nine 
countries, and his 






then on to the U.S. Coma- 
neci, a gymnastics coach, album debuts in 
reportedly told Hungarian the U.S. next week 
border guards that she left The danceable sound 
behind a “neatly mixes snatches of 
furnished flat, a car Glenn Miller and Bill 
and financial secu- Haley, among others, 4 
i rity for the sake of to a slaphappy beat. 5 


Giant Leap 


In the 1976 Olympic Games, 
diminutive Rumanian gym- 
nast Nadia Coma- 
neci, 28, captured 
the sport’s first per- 
fect 10 and he 









hearts of the world. 
Last week she took 
another dramatic 
leap when she fled 
her repressive na- 
tive homeland, first 
to Hungary and 











6 freedom.” Her for- 
” mer coach Bela Ka 
rolyi, who defected 
to the U.S. in 1981, 
told interviewers, 
“I’m ready to help 
her in any manner.” 
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Jive Bunny and the 

Mastermixers was 

created by John Pick- * : 
les, a British electrical- £ 

shop owner, who has 





yet to hear a sour note ’ 
from his fictional star \ (. 








“Enriched Flavor” 
explained: 











SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
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Mock Crisis, Real Players 


Ted Koppel gets officials to act out a U.S.-Soviet confrontation 


BY BRUCE VAN VOORST 


oviet officials are already meeting in 
Moscow on a deepening crisis in Af- 
ghanistan as, 5,000 miles away in Washing- 
ton, members of an American task force are 
rushed by police escort to the Old Executive 
Office Building. The U.S. President and 
Vice President have been disabled by a poi- 

| son-gas attack. The Americans receive an 











intelligence bricfing suggesting that maver- 
ick Soviet agents, secking to undermine 
Mikhail Gorbachev and his international 
peace offensive, may have been behind the 
assassination attempt. 


The year is 1991, and the scene is the be- 
ginning of a “crisis game” depicting what 
| might happen in a superpower confronta- 
tion. Conceived, produced and anchored by 
Nightline’s Ted Koppel, the one-hour pro- 
gram, The Koppel Report: The Blue X Con- 
spiracy, will be broadcast by ABC on Thurs- 
day (Dec. 7) at 10 p.m. (Est). It is the first 
time that such a televised exercise has fea- 
tured actual U.S. and Soviet foreign policy 
and military officials playing the roles of 
government figures. “I’ve played simula- 
tions against ‘red’ teams all my professional 
life,” says retired Army Chief of Staff Ed- 
ward Meyer, who acts as Deputy Secretary 
of Defense. “This was the first time the red 
team was made up of real reds—Russians 
who think and act like Russians.” 











The show was taped in simultaneous 
sessions in Washington and Moscow. The 
participants responded to developments 
concocted by “control teams” behind the 
scenes. Koppel headed the team in Wash- 
ington, and TIME editor at large Strobe 
Talbott supervised the Soviet operation at 
the headquarters of the State Committee 
for Television and Radio in Moscow. Kop- 
pel and Talbott kept in constant touch over 


Moscow 


an open telephone line. They were assisted 
by experts who helped improvise mini- 
crises as the scenario unfolded, translated 
“hot-line” messages that flashed back and 
forth between the capitals by fax, and dou- 
bled as supporting actors when the stars 
demanded an on-camera briefing. 

Reassuringly, the more dangerous and 
uncertain the game becomes on The Blue 
X Conspiracy, the more cautious the play- 
ers turn on both sides. When word 
reaches the Soviets that the Afghan muja 
hedin rebels, backed by the U.S., have at- 
tacked the key Afghan air base at Bagram 
with chemical weapons, Georgi Kor- 
niyenko, a retired Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter and longtime aide to Andrei Gromy- 
ko, warns his colleagues not to “jump to 
the conclusion that this step was sanc- 
tioned by the highest leadership of the 
U.S. Administration.” 

The American policymakers show simi- 
lar restraint when the controllers try to un- 
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Koppel sets the 
scene with his 
U.S. crisis team in 
Washington, left, 
as its Soviet coun- 
terpart responds 
via “hot line” in 


nerve them by having a U.S. KC-135 tank- 
er aircraft stray into Soviet airspace and a 
U.S. destroyer accidentally ram a Soviet 
submarine. In the role of Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is Admiral William 
Crowe Jr., who in reality stepped down 
from that position only the day before the 
taping. “These things happen,” he says. 
The Blue X Conspiracy contains re- 
minders of how the current climate of 
U.S.-Soviet relations affects decision 
making, whether in a mock crisis or a 
real one. Such a game would probably 
not have been played in the depths of the 
cold war, but if it had, there would prob- 
ably have been considerably more saber 
_ rattling, perhaps even nuclear 
| warnings. In the Gorbachev era, 
both sides go out of their way to 


FACE-OFF avoid escalation. The Soviets 
Producer-anchor cancel strategic exercises be- 


cause they might be misunder- 
stood. In the investigation of 
the poison-gas attack in Wash- 
ington, Georgi Arbatov, the di- 
rector of the Institute of U.S.A. 
and Canada Studies, who plays 
a national security adviser to 
the Kremlin, orders the KGB to 
work directly with the CIA. 

The show also illustrates the 
way leaders must expect the unex- 
pected and notalways believe what 
they hear. The Soviet side is dis- 
tressed as Washington gets mired 
in the constitutional procedures 
for authorizing the next in line 
the Speaker of the House —to act 
as President. Later, the American 
team is incensed by an intelligence 
report, which proves to be errone- 
ous, that the Afghan army has fired 
Soviet missiles armed with chemi- 
cal warheads into mujahedin refu- 
gee camps in Pakistan. 

Even in the tensest moments, both sides 
are sensitive to how the world views the con- 
frontation. Congressman Les Aspin, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, who plays the White House chief of 
staff, leaves at one point to hold a press con- 
ference. On the Moscow end, Yevgeni Ve- 
likhov, vice president of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, reminds his comrades that they need 
to keep the Supreme Soviet, or parliament, 
informed of developments. 

Velikhov and Arbatov are, in fact, both 
advisers to Gorbachev. They came to the TV 
set straight from a stormy government mect- 
ing and brought with them a sense of reality 
that put The Blue X Conspiracy in perspec- 
tive. While waiting for a reply to a hot-line 
message to Washington, the Sovict team 
agreed that, however complex and serious, 
the problems in the simulation paled com- 
pared with those Gorbachev faces in the real 
world. —With reporting by Ann Blackman/ 
Moscow 
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Disability protection. 
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Britain’s racy tabloids try internal reforms 


R ritain’s tabloid newspapers have long 
slavered over the lurid and the voyeur- 
istic, whether it be gruesome photographs 
of air-crash victims on the pages of the Peo- 
ple or bare-bosomed women on page 3 of 
the Sun, But in recent months, the newspa- 
pers’ owners have discovered that the regu- 
lar diet of sex, scandal and sensationalism 
has resulted in parliamentary dyspepsia and 
growing public outrage. With the threat of 
government press curbs looming, 20 of the 
country’s leading newspapers last week 
signed a broad code of ethics, which in- 
cludes the hiring of mediators, ostensibly to 
slap down editors and reporters who place 
exploitation before fairness. 
The British 

public’s antipathy 

to the press was 
heightened last 
month when the 
People, a Sunday 
tabloid with 2.7 mil- 
lion in circulation, 
printed two front-page 
pictures of Prince Wil- 
liam, 7, urinating in a 
park (headline: THE 
ROYAL WEE). That led to a protest from 
Prince Charles and Princess Diana and to 
the subsequent firing of editor Wendy Hen- 
ry by the publisher, Robert Maxwell. Earlier 
in the year, the editor of the Sun (circ. 4.2 
million) apologized in print for a story alleg- 
ing that drunken Liverpool soccer fans had 
“viciously attacked” rescue workers after 95 
fans were crushed to death at a crowded soc- 
cer stadium in Sheffield. The wildly exagger- 
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ated story spurred a boycott of the paper in 
Liverpool. The Sun, owned by Rupert Mur- 
doch, was already reeling from a $1.8 million 
out-of-court settlement with rock star Elton 
John after falsely accusing him of using the 
services of a male prostitute. 

The new code, which carries no penal- 
ties, was written by the Newspaper Publish- 
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ers Association, a group that includes both 
tabloids and the so-called qualities, like the 
Times and the Guardian. It was formulated, 
admits Arthur Davidson, legal director of 
Associated Newspapers, because of a belief 
that “legislation of some sort would come 
about.” The British press, which lacks the 
protection of a constitutional right to free 
expression, is already being constrained by 
a law, passed in May, that sharply restricts 
what it can print on national-security mat- 
ters. And a government-appointed group is 
to report next year on what additional mea- 
sures are needed to protect the British pub- 
lic’s right to privacy. 

Anticipating this study, the code 
pledges to protect privacy (except when 
there is a “public interest” in intruding), to 
provide an opportunity for reply, to 
correct mistakes promptly, 

and to avoid irrelevant 
references to 
/4 race, color and 
religion. The code 
also promises an 
end to the sort of de- 
ception that followed 
the Sheffield soccer 
tragedy, when journalists 
posed as social workers to 
interview grieving relatives. 
But can the tabloids really 
reform themselves? Paul Wool- 
wich, editor of Hard News, a TV program 
that weekly exposes the worst excesses of 
the British press, has his doubts: “Who will 
decide when a right to reply is justified or 
when there can be an invasion of privacy? 
The newspapers will.” Indeed, the day after 
the code was signed the Sun was back on the 
strect with a story that began, “Sex-mad 
Barbara Williams has ditched her toy boy 
hubby.” — By David Brand. 
Reported by Anne Constable/London 




















INDICTED. Billie Sol Estes, 64, a close asso- 
ciate of former President Lyndon John- 
son's; in Brady, Texas; on charges of en- 
gaging in organized criminal activity. He 
and five others allegedly stole trade secrets 
from a rival manufacturer of container- 
cargo trailers. When Estes was released in 
1983 after violating his parole from a 1963 
swindling conviction, he declared, “I’m just 
one drink away from being a drunk and 
one deal away from being back in prison.” 


BACK AT WORK. The unidentified 29-year- 
old jogger who was gang-raped, brutally 
beaten and left for dead in New York City’s 
Central Park on April 19; as an investment 
banker at Salomon Brothers, Inc., on a 
part-time basis. Six youths are awaiting trial 
for the attack on the woman, whose recov- 
ery was described by doctors as remarkable. 





AILING. Gloria Carter Spann, 63, sister of 
Jimmy Carter; with pancreatic cancer; in 
Plains, Ga. The same disease killed the for- 
mer President’s brother Billy, at 51; his sis- 
ter Ruth Carter Stapleton, at 54; and his 
father James Earl Carter Sr., at 58. It con- 
tributed to the death of his mother, “Miss 
Lillian,” at 85. 


DIED. Joseph T. Nall, 47, one of five mem- 
bers of the National Transportation Safety 
Board; in the crash of a Cessna 402 com- 
muter plane trying to land in fog near Ca- 
racas, Venezuela. Two pilots of the Cave 
Airlines flight also died, while four passen- 
gers survived. Nall, a Reagan appointee, 
was to have addressed the Venezuelan 
Aeronautical Congress. The crash will be 
investigated by the board on which he 
served. 


Theater, which combined expressions of 
years; of dyscrasia, a blood disorder; in 


some of which were performed by compa- 


stopped performing in 1965. 


DIED. Walter Hoving, 91, the magisterial 
chairman of New York’s Tiffany & Co. 
from 1955 to 1980; in Newport, R.I. A 
stickler for taste and detail, he refused to 
sell diamond rings for men, canceled the 
accounts of customers who were rude to 
salesclerks, and insisted that “what Tiffany 
likes, the public ought to like.” 
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DIED. Alvin Ailey, 58, choreographer and 
founder of the inventive American Dance 


black culture with modern dance for 31 
New York City. Ailey created 79 ballets, 
nies in Paris, London and Copenhagen. 


His own dancing inspired his troupe on 
highly acclaimed world tours until he | 
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“‘A great investment is also one that is protected, and one that will achieve 
great results. Your child’s education should be one of those investments. 

That's why I believe in Incentive Life” from The Equitable. 

It’s a life insurance policy combined with a cash accumulation program. 
So you can protect your family and earn money at the same time. 

You can choose from among seven investment strategies ranging from 
Guaranteed Interest to a High Yield Portfolio. 

The flexibility of our premiums, benefits and investment choices allows 
you to modify your portfolio according to your changing financial needs and 
fluctuating markets. Taking advantage of plans such as these can help you 
realize the dream of putting your child through college.” 

Incentive Life*discussed here by one of our Agents, is only one of many 
options on how to pay for your children’s education. It’s available from 
thousands of Equitable agents all across the country and is just one of the 


great plans we have for you. The EQUITABLE 


Financial Companies 
We Have Great PLANS FoRYOU 


* Incentive Life (Flexible Premium Variable Life Insurance) is issued by Equitable Variable Life Insurance Company, N.Y., NY, a u holly-owned 
subsidiary of The Equitable and is available by prospectus detailing charges and expenses. Read the prospectus carefully before purchasing a 
policy or sending money. Not available in all states. © 1989 The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, N.Y., NY. 


Life-endangering cross fire: Turner and Douglas during a lull in the hostilities 





Marriage to the Bitter End 


THE WAR OF THE ROSES Directed by Danny DeVito 


Screenplay by Michael Leeson 


BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


verything has come up roses for the 

Roses. Oliver (Michael Douglas) has 
made partner at his influential law firm. 
Barbara (Kathleen Turner) has converted 
her catering service from busywork to flour- 
ishing business. The kids are trouble free 
and accepted by all the right schools. The last 
expensive antique has been placed in the last 
empty space in their exquisitely restored 
house. In other words, disaster now looms. 

For the habit of discontent has been 
the engine driving their lives. And the only 
thing left to be discontented about is con- 
tentedness. Suddenly Barbara can’t stand 
the way Oliver chews his food. Or his insis- 
tence on correcting the details when she 
tries to tell dinner-party stories. When he 
suffers what at first looks like a heart at- 
tack—it turns out to be a hiatal hernia 
she cannot quite make it to the emergency 
room to fake anxicty and sympathy. That 
night, she proposes separation. 

So far, so realistic. One imagines them 
heading for the sort of civilized divorce set- 
tlement that people with a fair amount of 
community property to protect generally 
work out. No such luck for the Roses. All 
kinds of good luck for moviegoers willing 
to follow director Danny DeVito and 
screenwriter Michael Leeson down an in- 
creasingly dark and comedically dangerous 
path. The problem is their house, symbol 
of everything they have struggled to 
achieve. Barbara is willing to forgo alimo- 
ny if she can keep it. Oliver is ready to pay 
her almost anything if he can have it. His 
lawyer (nicely played by DeVito) discovers 
an obscure statute under which they can di- 








vorce yet continue to live under the roof on 
which they have lavished their truest love. 

This is a terrible idea, an invitation to 
declare a war of attrition, It opens at a level 
just beyond practical joking: he saws the 
heel off every shoe in her closet; she totals 
his collection of Staffordshire. Soon 
enough, fires are started. And not long 
thereafter, the situation turns life threat- 
ening, first to household pets caught in the 
cross fire, then to the combatants. 

What is wonderful about the film is that 
the filmmakers are no more willing to com- 
promise their black comic vision of mar- 
riage than the Roses are willing to compro- 
mise their differences. Both ends are 
pursued to a conclusion that is bitter, sur- 
prising and utterly logical. But it is the style 
with which this wild farce is developed that 
sustains our horrified interest and keeps us 
laughing as the darkness gathers around 
Barbara and Oliver. 

DeVito’s transformation of a sun- 
splashed showplace into a haunted house 
is admirable, and so is his pacing. Turner is, 
needless to say, beautiful when she’s an- 
gry—sinuous, calculating, purring before 
she pounces. Douglas makes something 
equally good of the self-righteousness and 
self-pity with which some males exercise 
territorial imperatives. And both contrive 
to suggest that their warfare is a kind of 
perverse courtship, a form of preening de- 
signed to achieve a surrender that goes far 
beyond the sexual. You can take or leave 
the implication that all marriages (and all 
divorces) may have that as their ultimate 
goal, But it would be wrong to ignore a film 
that blends incautious comedy and cau- 
tionary morality so expertly. u 
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Warty Worm 


SHE-DEVIL 

Directed by Susan Seidelman 
Screenplay by Mark R. Burns and 
Barry Strugatz 


W atching Meryl Streep as Mary Fisher, 
romance novelist, is like seeing Mar- 
garet Thatcher play the horse in a Christ- 
mas pantomime—and with delicious style. 
The great gray lady of movie drama brings 
her precise acting tools to a comedy of 
manners, flouncing wittily onto a couch, 
exhaling every word in swooning intimacy, 
switching from fawn to fume in the wink of 
a lover's indiscretion. She can even speak 
American English without an accent. Sur- 
prise! Inside the Greer Garson roles 
Streep usually plays, a vixenish Carole 
Lombard is screaming to be cut loose. 
Streep is the one reason to catch (may- 
be next year on video) this choppy adapta- 
tion of Fay Weldon’s exemplarily mean- 
spirited novel. The story could serve as a 
parable of feminist revenge. Mary steals 
accountant Bob Patchett (Ed Begley Jr.) 
away from his fat, drab, warty wife Ruth 
(Roseanne Barr). Then Ruth, with a sys- 
tematic resourcefulness she has never dis- 
played as a homemaker, destroys every- 
thing Bob loves: house, family, career, 
freedom. The worm turns into a winner. 
As a BBC-TV series, The Life and Loves 
of a She-Devil went gleefully over the top, 
pitying or despising all its characters. But 
comedy on the American plan can go soft, 
as Barr proved when she gave her abrasive 
stand-up-comic persona a sweetie-pie 
makeover for her hit TV show. She-Devil 


does the same to Weldon, without substi- 
tuting much style or attitude. The movie is 
its own sitcom pilot, and only Streep watch- 
ers will be laughing. 


By Richard Corliss 





Going soft: Streep, Begley and Barr 
The movie is its own sitcom pilot. 
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A Mother’s 
Gift of Life 


Her baby gets the first U.S. liver 
transplant from a living donor 


L ike some 150 other young children in 
the U.S., 21-month-old Alyssa Smith 
was waiting for a new liver, her one 
chance to avoid death at an early age. Her 
prospects did not look bright, since the 
supply of livers taken from cadavers and 
suitable for transplant is critically slim. 
But last week a team of surgeons at the 
University of Chicago Medical Center 
gave the little girl from Schertz, Texas, 
her chance to live. And what seemed truly 
miraculous about the operation was the 


source of Alyssa’s new liver: her mother. 

In a 14-hour procedure, the surgeons 
removed the fist-size left lobe from 29- 
year-old Teresa Smith's liver and trans- 
planted most of it into her daughter. The 
revolutionary technique—transplanting a 
liver from a living donor—had been per- 
formed in Brazil, Australia and Japan, but 
this was the first time it was tried in the 
U.S. Doctors have had a great deal of suc- 
cess in kidney, pancreas and bone-marrow 
transplants from living donors, and hope is 
rising that the liver will join that list. Says 
Dr. Christoph Broelsch, who led the Chi- 
cago transplant team: “This surgery poten- 
tially opens up a whole new pool of donor 
organs for infants. It’s theofirst step in an- 
swering the problem of juvenile organ 
shortage.” 

So far, both mother and daughter are 
doing well. Because the liver has the pow- 
er to regenerate itself by forming new tis- 
suc, Teresa’s liver should grow back to its 
normal size. Similarly, baby Alyssa’s 





Teresa and Alyssa before the surgery 





Health 


new liver should grow as she does. 

The operation was not without serious 
complications. While the surgeons were 
removing part of Teresa’s liver, they tore 
her spleen and decided they had to remove 
it. The loss of the spleen means she will be 
slightly more susceptible to infections, and 


may have to take antibiotics for the rest of 


her life. To gain access to the liver, the 
doctors also had to remove Teresa’s gall 
bladder. As for the baby, she had to under- 
go a second operation to stop bleeding 
from her new liver. The doctors hope Tere- 
sa can be released from the hospital this 
week and that her daughter will be home 
for Christmas. 

The dangers inherent in such complex 
transplants pose ethical dilemmas for the 
medical community. University of Chicago 
ethicists and physicians spent a year dis- 


| cussing whether doctors have the right to 


ask healthy parents to donate portions of 


their vital organs, even if it means saving 
the life of their child, Critics argue that 
there is no way parents can refuse such a 
request when under the pressure of having 
a dying child. For that reason, university 
officials required a two-week delay be- 
tween the time Teresa and her husband 
John signed the consent forms and the 
date of the transplant, so that the family 
could reconsider the decision. “It was 
purely voluntary,” says Dr. Peter Whiting- 
ton, a pediatric hepatologist on the trans- 
plant team. “I think this mother, even if 
she had greater complications, would be- 
lieve she did the right thing. I believe this 
father, even if he lost his wife, would be- 
lieve he did the right thing.” 

Some families may not want to have 
two members undergo major surgery at 
once. But for the Smiths, the risk was well 
worth the possible returns. Says Teresa: 
“Once you've given someone a big piece of 
your heart, it’s easy to throw in a little bit of 
liver.” — By Barbara Dolan/Chicago 
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Counterattack 


Alpha-interferon becomes the 





first treatment for hepatitis C 


hen it comes to hepatitis, doctors, 

like children, must learn their ABCs, 
As they have long been taught, the liver- 
destroying disease is caused by two distinct 
viruses, known as A and B. But many pa- 
tients show no signs of having been ex- 
posed to cither virus. Earlier this year sci- 
entists took a significant step toward 
solving the riddle of non-A, non-B hepati- 
tis by moving on down the alphabet. They 
identified a third virus that produces hepa- 
titis and called it type C. Last week re- 
searchers announced another milestone: 
the first effective therapy for hepatitis C. 

Reporting in the New England Journal 
of Medicine, two separate teams of scien- 
tists found that treatment with the drug in- 
terferon halted destruction of liver cells in 
about half the patients with chronic hepati- 
tis. A total of 207 people were studied by 
the two teams, one led by investigators at 
the University of Florida, the other at the 
National Institute of Diabetes, Digestive 
and Kidney Diseases. 

Patients received injections of interfer- 
on, a natural infection-fighting protein that 
can be artificially produced by genctically 
altered bacteria. One drawback: most of 
the patients who improved suffered a re- 
lapse when the injections ended. Doctors 
think the problem may be resolved by giv- 
ing interferon for longer periods or in high- 
er doses. Says Dr. Saul Krugman of New 
York University medical school: “There’s 
no question that it is very promising.” 

Hepatitis C afflicts an estimated 
150,000 Americans each year. The virus, 
like type B, is spread primarily by sexual 
activity and through tainted blood in trans- 
fusions or on addicts’ dirty needles, (Hepa- 
titis A is passed along mainly through con- 
taminated foods.) Researchers at Chiron 
Corp., a biotechnology firm in Emeryville, 
Calif., that first identified the C virus, have 
devised a test for the pathogen that can be 
used to screen the blood supply. 

Many of the people who contract hepa- 
titis C never show symptoms. But like Ty- 
phoid Mary, they become silent carriers of 
the disease. About half those infected 
eventually suffer liver damage. Some 
15,000 patients a year develop cirrhosis, 
and a small number may get cancer. That 
toll may be cut by interferon. But doctors 
warn that the mystery of non-A, non-B 
hepatitis may not be completely resolved. 
Type C virus could account for most of 
these cases, but there is evidence that yet 
another blood-borne virus will extend the 
hepatitis alphabet still further. a 
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WHERE WOULD YOU 





RATHER SIT. 
BEHIND THE FRONT END 
OR INIT? 


Of these two family vehicles only one is required 
to meet passenger car safety standards. 

Which might explain why the front end of a Volvo 

fagon is equipped with an impact absorbing “crumple 

zone” that helps protect its passengers. And why the 
front end of some minivans include impact absorbing 
components of a slightly different nature. 

Your legs. 

The fact is, minivans are not required to have 
many of the safety features found on Volvos. 

That's because the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation does not classify minivans as 
passenger cars. 


VOLVO 


A car you can believe in. 





Which is frightening when you think how many 
people tote their families around in them. 

Volvos, on the other hand, are built with your 
familys safety in mind. So every Volvo wagon comes 
equipped with three-point seat belts in the front and 
back, a driver’s-side Supplemental Restraint System 
and reinforced side-door'crash bars. 

Just a few of the safety features minivans are not 
required to have. 

All of which leads us to the only logical conclu- 
sion. If the U.S. Department of Transportation doesn’t 
consider the minivan a passenger car, 

maybe you shouldn't either. 


CALL TOLL FREE FOR YOUR CATALOG OF 1990 VOLVOS: 1-800-221-9136. © 1989 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION 





_Make it magic with Korbel. 
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agic of Korbel. 
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Why are these people 
not asking??? 


Maybe they’re afraid to ask. Maybe they’re ashamed to ask. 
Maybe they don’t know there is something beautiful to discover. 


That beautiful thing 1s God’s love and what he did. 


"For God so loved the world that he gave his one and only son (Y’shua) 
that whoever believes in him shall not perish but have eternal life." 


Y’shua faced his people with a question—"Who do you say I am?" 
They didn’t answer with "Don’t Ask." 
One of them, a fisherman named Peter, confidently answered, "You are the Messiah." 


Come on. Bealittle bold. Ask! 


Fill out the coupon and let us send you a sixty-minute 
audio cassette tape that explains the Jewish Case For 
Jesus. It’s packed with original music, true stories from 
people who asked, a little ama and even humor. It’s all 
yours for two dollars, and we'll take care of the postage 
and handling. 








4 CL) I'menclosing $2 for the cassette. q 
| Name | 
7 Address —— | 
| Cry —_——Srate Zi) — ak 7 
| | 


Mail ro: Cassette, c/o Jews for Jesus 
60 Haight St., San Francisco, CA 94102-5895 


Is the tape any good? Don’t ask. Send for it. 
Skeptics are welcome! 























Of Cats, 
Myths and 
Pizza 


Vivid volumes celebrate 
children’s imagination 


usan Sontag once defined books 

as “funny little portable pieces of 

thought.” It is an apt description of 
this year’s outstanding works for children. 
All twelve selected are thoughtful, small 
and funny in both senses of the word: odd 
and risible. 


One winter morning, Will’s mother and 
father inform him that his favorite fauna, 
the woolly mammoth, is extinct. But the 
boy knows better. Squinting his eyes, he 
manages to conjure up the prehistoric past, 
complete with saber-toothed tigers, early 
versions of horses, warthogs and, of course, 
the elephant’s tusky ancestor. In Will's 
Mammoth (Putnam; $14.95), Stephen 
Gammell augments Rafe Martin’s whimsi- 
cal text with celebrations of early mam- 
mals, snow and that greatest of all time ma- 
chines, a child’s imagination. 

Behemoths are not an exclusive of the 
dinosaur era. Some of them can still be 
spotted spouting in the oceans of the 
world. Seymour Simon’s nonfiction 








Will's tineneth Conjuring up some prehistoric fauna 
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Valentine & Orson foam? asa aan, anced by rhyming = pore 


Whales (Crowell; $14.95) follows their as- 
tonishing life cycle as the babies drink 100 
gal. of milk a day, breathe through a hole in 
the top of their heads, learn to dive a mile 
deep, and eventually become so immense 
that their tongues can weigh as much as a 
full-grown elephant. The leviathans seem 
fantastic, but 20 detailed photographs of 
the endangered species show that big is 
beautiful—and actual. 

Scaly, furry and feathered creatures 
speak for themselves in Turtle in July 
(Macmillan; $13.95). Marilyn Singer’s lib- 
erated verses suggest bodily rhythms (Deer 
Mouse: “get enough to last/ get enough to 
store/ get more”; Beavers: “You guard/ I 


VHS NaHeasS 


pack/ I dig/ You stack”; Dragonfly: “Look/ 
skim/ there/ snap/ eat/ Repeat”). Mean- 
while, Jerry Pinkney’s watercolors furnish 
the shades and tints of four seasons and 15 
highly articulate animals. 

By contrast, The Heartaches of a 
French Cat (Godine; $14.95) features a 
mute cast of felines. Author and illustrator 
Barbara McClintock places her 19th centu- 
ry tale onstage, where everything is ex- 
pressed through the dramatic pose and the 
pregnant paws. Minette is pursued by the 
rakish Count Bisquet and the worthy Lio- 
nel. In the end she spurns them both to 
write her scandalous memoir, which be- 
comes an overnight success. If there is any 


How Pizza Canate Queens A spicy slice of whimay and history 
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Sometimes what you wear to work 
makes all the difference. 








Ac 1,500 degrees Fahrenheit, dressing fire resistant fibers. ‘The remarkable into fires, but those they carry out as 

for success is no cliche. It’s a matter of performance of these fibers has made well. 

life and death. them the standard for state-of-the-art At Du Pont, we make the things that 
Which is why Du Pont engineers firefighting clothing all over the world. make a difference. 

worked to create Nomex® and Kevlar* And everyday, they not only save the 


lives of thousands of firefighters rushing 


Better things for better living 








justice, so will this comic biography. 

Nancy Ekholm Burkert’s luminous ac- 
companiments to the stories of Hans 
Christian Andersen and Edward Lear are 
classics of the genre. The French legend of 
Valentine & Orson (Farrar, Straus & Gir- 
oux; $16.95) further enhances her reputa- 
tion. Twins are separated at birth; one is 
raised by a king in a court, the other by a 
bear in a forest. The boys meet as antago- 
nists, but after a series of picaresque ad- 
ventures, become reunited and rewarded. 
This too is staged as a drama, enacted by 
rhyming players who evoke the best of Ing- 
mar Bergman, Walt Disney and the artist- 
adapter herself. 

An older story enlivens Theseus and 
the Minotaur (McElderry Books; $13.95). 
In Crete, seven men and seven maidens 
were regularly sacrificed to a monster who 
was half man, half bull. Young Theseus re- 
fused to go along with tradition and 
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4 Bee 


chinless creature 


tracked the dreaded Minotaur to the cen- 
ter of his labyrinth, with results that have 
been chronicled for two millenniums. In 
this latest retelling, Warwick Hutton finds 
a dual use for his pen: to provide a lucid 
translation, and to produce a series of col- 
orful and poignant sketches. They under- 
line Joseph Campbell’s characterization of 
the Greek myth as a fusion of “innocence 
and majesty.” 

Not all myths are ancient. Only a few 
decades ago, Mrs. Pelligrino left Italy to 
visit friends in New York City. There she 
plunged into depression. No one had 
heard of her favorite food, a dish made of 
dough, tomatoes, cheese, garlic and pep- 
per. In an attempt to please her, some sym- 
pathetic children gathered the ingredients, 
lighted the oven ... and that was How 
Pizza Came to Queens (Potter; $13.95). 
Dayal Kaur Khalsa serves a slice of history 
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AChristmas Carol Making Marley 
materialize out of the air 


with exactly the right blend of drawings, 
text, spice and whimsy. 

Food is also the centerpiece of Olson's 
Meat Pies (R&S; $/2.95). A bookkeeper 
absconds with a baker’s savings. In order to 
stay in business, the impoverished Olson 
compromises his product. First he includes 
an assortment of leftovers, then pieces of 
laundry and, finally, a series of outlandish 
premiums. Disaster beckons until the 
bookkeeper contritely reappears, loot in 
hand. Good taste returns, and so do the 
customers. But everyone remains nostalgic 
for the exotic days when watches and ear- 
rings and little windup monkeys appeared 
in the pies. This is the child’s version of a 
screwball comedy, with script by Peter Co- 
hen and special effects by Olof Landstrém. 

Because of a typographical error, says 
Jack Prelutsky, the Poems of A. Nonny 
Mouse (Knopf; $12.95) have been mistak- 
enly attributed to “Anonymous.” To cor- 
rect this misfortune, he anthologizes some 
70 of her immortal rhymes, including 
“Algy met a bear,’ A bear met Algy,/ The 
bear was bulgy,/ The bulge was Algy”; 
“Way down South,/ Where bananas grow,/ 
A grasshopper stepped on an elephant’s 
toe./ The elephant said with tears in his 
eyes, ‘Pick on somebody your own size’ ”; 
and “The firefly is a funny bug,/ He hasn’t 
any mind,/ He blunders all the way through 
life/ With his headlight on behind.” Henrik 
Drescher’s loony drawings validate Pre- 
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Olson's Meat Pies 
Leftovers, laundry, 
watches, earrings, 
windup monkeys 
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lutsky’s conclusion: Ms. “Mouse was ... 
more clever than one might expect from a 
creature with no chin, sparse fur, and a 
long thin tail.” 

“Ladybugs strut and toads sashay,/ 
moths and mantises wing their way,/ snap- 
turtles swing and grasshoppers sway.” The 
Bug-a-Wug Cricket Band is in town, and 
the six-legged sidemen are setting the sum- 
mer night afire, particularly banjoist Nich- 
olas Cricket (Harper & Row; $12.89). Joyce 
Maxner’s lilting text is full of mood music, 
and William Joyce amplifies it with paint- 
ings that seem to vibrate with the irresist- 
ible beat of bluegrass. 

The unanswerable questions of chil- 
dren are treated with dignity and humor in 
Does God Have a Big Toe? (Harper & Row; 
$14.95). Marc Gellman, a rabbi, patiently 
retells Bible stories from a youthful view: 
Noah said to his friend, “You know, Jabal, 
this might be a very good time for you to 


Turtle in July The shades and tints of four 
seasons and 15 animals 


take those swimming lessons you have 
been talking about for so long.” Adam and 
his wife, Moses and his tablets, Joseph and 
his coat—all are here with their moral tes- 
taments, made even easier to apprehend 
with Oscar de Mejo’s eloquent landscapes 
of Eden and afterward. 

In this abbreviated version, A Christ- 
mas Carol (Viking Penguin; $14.95) is pre- 
sented as “A Changing Picture and Lift- 
the-Flap Book.’ Thanks to Kareen 
Taylerson’s ingenious designs, young read- 
ers can move a lever and create a banquet, 
make Jacob Marley materialize out of the 
air and, finally, reprieve Ebenezer 
Scrooge. But Charles Dickens’ famous 
ending is unillustrated—and rightly so. Its 
wish is worth a thousand pictures: “It was 
always said of him, that he knew how to 
keep Christmas well. May that be said of all 
of us!” Fa 
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GOOD NEWS 





Bowl Live 


Kicking! 


FIREMAN'S FUND POLICY 

ALLOWS STRICKEN SATELLITE TV 
BROADCAST COMPANY TO 
EXECUTE PERFECT HAND-OFF 
BY GAME TIME. 


If you want good news about 
property or casualty insurance, buy 
it from someone who knows your 
business. 

Take the case of Keystone Com- 
munications, a Salt Lake City based 
television transmission company 
which supplies live international 
coverage of the Rose Bowl" every 
New Year’s Day. 

Last year, just three days before 
the game, a fire severely damaged 
its facilities, resulting in a $2 mil- 
lion loss. And the real possibility 
that millions of people around the 
world would miss this country’s 
premier college bowl game. 

Fortunately, the Fireman's Fund 
policy not only covered Keystone in 
the event that it was unable to honor 
its commitments, but enabled the 
company to subcontract the broad- 
cast without interruption. 

Within 24 hours Fireman's 
Fund had analyzed the loss and 
arranged for funds to eliminate capi- 
tal flow problems. It was business 
as usual at Keystone. 

Good news doesn't get much 
better. And that’s how Fireman's 
Fund, working only through the 
finest independent agents, has suc- 
cessfully insured businesses and 
individuals for over 126 years. 
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Armchair experts watch replays, not reruns, thanks to Fireman's Fund coverage for Keystone Communications. 


Fireman's 


Fireman's Fund.We Insure Good News, _ Fund 





©1989 Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 











As easy as coming home for the holidays. & 
As comfortable as a blazing hearth. : Swe 
As mixable as a room full of friends. = wivosan 


That’ a taste of what se: 
Windsor is all about. . 


Windsor. 3 
One taste and youre there. Winleced dese sie. 


an Supreme Whisky, 40% Ale. by Vol. (80 proof). Imported and Bottled by the Windsor Distillery Co., Deerfield, IL. © 1989 
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‘When some people first hear 


about our plan to turn the 
South Pole into a World Park, 
they think we’ve been out in the 
snow too long. 

But then we tell them some- 
thing really crazy. 

Like how some countries 
would like to drill for oil there. 
In spite of the fact that long 
winters and dangerous icebergs 
could keep an oil spill spewing 
for months. 

And how others would like 
to strip mine for minerals on 
a continent so unrenewable a 
single footprint will last for 


THE IDEA OF TURNING ANTARCTICA INTO 
A WORLD PARK IS FOR THE BIRDS. 





over ten years. 

And how still others would 
like to harvest the seas in an 
ecosystem that’s as delicate as 
a baby penguin. 

But with your support we 
could stop that cold. 

Greenpeace has already 
collected a million signatures 
in favor of preserving Antarctica 
as a World Park. 

Make a donation. Let’s keep 
Antarctica as pure as snow. 


GREENPEACE 


1436 U Street, Washington, D.C. 20009 




















Medicine 





BY ANDREW PURVIS 


hen methadone was first intro- 

duced 24 years ago, it was hailed as 
a magic bullet aimed at the heart of her- 
oin addiction. A neat, clean medical solu- 
tion to a social problem. It has proved to 
be something less than that. Methadone 
is a treatment, not a cure, for addiction, 
and an imperfect one at that. But for 
some 100,000 of the country’s half-mil- 
lion heroin addicts, it offers an 
alternative to shooting up as 
well as the possibility of a pro- 
ductive life. 

With the crack epidemic 
spiraling out of control and 
the continuing threat of AIDS 
transmission through needle 
sharing, the research commu- 
nity and government leaders 
are showing new interest in 
medical approaches to drug 
addiction. After nearly a de- 
cade of relative neglect under 
the “Just Say No” Reagan Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Goy- 
ernment has sharply increased 
funding to the National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse, which 
sponsors almost all of the 
world’s drug-abuse research. 
In the past year NIDA’s medi- 
cations and basic-research 
budget jumped 50%, to $75 
million, and Congress prom- 
ises similar increases in the fu- 
ture. “It’s the Manhattan Project for 
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Duncan Taylor, a senior researcher at 
Bristol-Myers. 

The most promising of several drugs 
to combat addiction that are being tested 
is buprenorphine, a pain reliever that in 
early trials has shown clear advantages 
over methadone as a treatment for heroin 
addiction. Under development by a team 
at Yale University, the drug, like metha- 
done, induces a generalized feeling of 
contentment rather than heroin’s precipi- 
tate rush and euphoria. It is at least as ef- 
fective as methadone in easing physical 
withdrawal and reducing cravings, and it is 
significantly more potent in blocking her- 
oin’s high if the addict tries to shoot up 
again. Unlike methadone, buprenorphine 
is relatively nonaddictive and carries al- 
most no risk of overdose. In one trial of 
41 addicts on methadone maintenance, it 
cut the number of those who continued to 

take heroin to just over half and eased 18 





off opiates altogether. 
104 


chemists in the war on drugs,” declares | 














Can Drugs Cure Drug Addiction? 


Researchers are developing new treatments to battle abuse 


As a bonus, buprenorphine seems 
radically to suppress the urge to take co- 
caine, which is abused by an estimated 
70% to 80% of heroin addicts. Metha- 
done also tends to reduce coke use, but 
less dramatically. While methadone may 
wean half of those treated from cocaine, 
buprenorphine could slash the number of 
coke abusers to almost nil, says Yale re- 
searcher Thomas Kosten. A Harvard 
study of rhesus monkeys habituated to 








Adrug that would 
block all the pathways 
activated by cocaine 
could literally take the 
joy out of life 


using coke found that daily doses of bu- 
prenorphine led the monkeys to kick the 
habit completely. 

Other medications being used for psy- 
chiatric or neurological conditions are 
also showing some promise. Flupenthixol, 
currently prescribed overseas for schizo- 
phrenia, seems to soften the “crash,” a 
unique combination of depression and 
craving that follows one cocaine binge 
and typically leads to another round. In 
preliminary trials on a group of ten Ba- 
hamian crack addicts seeking treatment, 
researchers from Yale found that even 





low doses kept users off cocaine for the 


two-month duration of the trial. Another 
drug, carbamazepine, long taken to pre- 
vent seizures, has proved to be moderate- 
ly effective against cocaine craving. In 
tests this year, six of 13 people taking 
the drug stopped using cocaine and the 
remaining seven reduced their intake 
about two-thirds. Researchers got the 
idea for using this antiseizure drug after 
hearing reports that low doses of cocaine 
triggered mini-seizures in some animal 
brains and that this “kindling” in the 
brain might be linked to craving. By next 
year, NIDA expects to have eight to 
twelve antiaddiction medications in clini- 
cal trials. 

Still, scientists are not expecting mir- 
acles, particularly in battling 
cocaine addiction. Unlike her- 
oin, which acts on the pain-kill- 
ing endorphin system alone, 
cocaine engages three separate 
neurotransmitter systems: 
those based on dopamine, se- 
rotonin and norepinephrine. 
Taken together, these networks 
govern the human ability to ex- 
perience pleasure, from watch- 
ing a sunrise to having sex. 
Blocking all these pleasure 
centers—as methadone blocks 
the heroin high—would literal- 
ly take the joy out of life, says 
Yale’s Kosten. “We'd turn out 
automatons.” Addicts trying to 
quit cocaine go through a stage 
called anhedonia, a sort of 
spiritless limbo that typically 
drives the user to take the drug 
again. At best, researchers can 
hope for a patchwork of drugs 
to block discrete stages of co- 
caine withdrawal, such as crav- 
ing and depression. 

It is far from clear that the new drugs 
will succeed even in this limited way. None 
have been tested in a full-scale trial de- 
signed to mimic the conditions addicts en- 
counter on the street. Buprenorphine, 
which is one of the furthest along in testing, 
is unlikely to receive approval before 1992. 
Scientists also readily concede that medical 
therapy fails to address the underlying psy- 
chological and social causes of drug abuse. 
Even if an addict is weaned from one drug, 
they say, he will very often take up another. 
A federal study released in August found 
that as many as 47% of patients at 15 meth- 
adone clinics across the country continued 
to use heroin or other opiates, and up to 
40% used nonopiate drugs, usually cocaine. 
So scientists find themselves aiming their 
magic bullet at a moving target. “We're con- 
stantly having to treat new disease,” said 
Marvin Snyder, director of NIDA’s medica- 
tions-development program. “In five years, 
the problem may not be cocaine, but some 
drug we haven't even heard of.” s 
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Great Sounding, 
Last Minute 


Gift Ideas. 
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Law 





Have Law Degree, Will Travel 








Fed up with thankless conditions, many lawyers are taking a hike 





BY ANDREA SACHS 





fter three grueling years of law school, 
Darren Walker stepped into a plum 
job: a position as an associate with the 
prestigious Wall Street firm Cleary, Gott- 
lieb, Steen & Hamilton. But what started 
out as a young lawyer’s dream soon turned 
into a bleary round of long days and stress- 
ful nights. “I knew the end was near for me 
when I woke up on the floor of someone’s 
office one morning and didn’t know where 
I was,” says Walker, 30. Having clean un- 
derwear and shirts delivered to the office 
by messenger too many times finally con- 
vinced him that he should make a switch. 
Now, as an institutional bond salesman 
with UBS Securities, he makes more mon- 
ey and has the time to enjoy it. 
The decision to leave law is becoming a 
more common one, especially in urban 
firms. “Compared with five years ago, 





there are a significantly greater number of 
lawyers today who are not practicing law 
for a living,” says Ward Bower, a partner at 
the legal consulting firm Altman & Weil in 
Ardmore, Pa. Experts estimate that nearly 
40,000 lawyers a year are leaving the pro- 
fession, almost as many people as are en- 
tering law school annually. A Maryland 
State Bar Association survey last Decem- 
ber found that 35% of the lawyers who re- 
sponded were not sure they wished to con- 
tinue practicing law. 

Why the mass dissatisfaction? A major 
increase in working hours, coupled with a 
corresponding rise in stress, has led to an 
erosion in the quality of life for many law- 


| yers. Law firms often require that each 





year attorneys do 2,000 to 2,500 hours of 
work that can be billed to clients, 
almost a third more than a decade 
ago. That frequently translates 
into twelve-hour-plus workdays 
and busy weekends as well. 

The strain on lawyers has be- 
come so bad that two books have re- 
cently been written to warn the un- 
wary. “Most law students don’t 
know what they are getting into 
when theystart law school,” says Su- 
san Bell, editor of Full Disclosure: 
Do You Really Want to Be a Lawyer? 
(Peterson’s Guides; $11.95). “Prac- 
tice is not L.A. Law. For all of the 
financial rewards, the toll is tremen- 
dous.” Deborah Arron, author of 
Running from the Law: Why Good 
Lawyers Are Getting Out of the Le- 
gal Profession (Niche Press; 
$12.95), agrees. Says she: “Law has 
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Greg Howard: from dockets to doodling 


Not surprisingly, an industry has 
sprung up in the past few years to counsel 
lawyers who are less than content with 
their situation. “We might as well have a 
sign over our door that reads, ‘Some of the 
most unhappy souls in the world come 
through these portals,’ says Larry Rich- 
ard, president of Lawgistics, a Philadelphia 
career-counseling firm for attorneys. “I see 
lawyers who range from merely curious 
about their alternatives to those who are 
seriously depressed and even suicidal.” 
Branches of Lawyers in Transition, a sup- 
port group that offers seminars and work- 
shops for attorneys who are looking for job 
alternatives, have proliferated, primarily 
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Darren Walker: spending nights on the floor sent him packing 





on the West Coast. Such services, which of- 
ten include vocational information and 
testing, range widely in price, from $130 up 
to $2,000. 

Even with assistance, leaving the law 
is harder than it sounds. Well-meaning 
family and friends may not understand 
why someone would walk away from a pro- 
fession that offers status and finan- 
cial security. And many lawyers may be 
uncertain about leaving the cocoon of 
practice. “It’s hard to rip the label off 
and say, ‘I’m no longer a lawyer,” ob- 
serves Leona Vogt, president of Vogt As- 
sociates, a consulting firm for attorneys 
in Cambridge, Mass. 

Despite big-city law salaries that typi- 
cally start at $55,000 to $80,000, the desire 
for a change of pace may be stronger than 
the craving for financial rewards. Faith 
Childs, now a literary agent with the Char- 
lotte Sheedy agency in New York City, 
gladly left her job as a labor lawyer for a 
ForTUNE 500 company. “Notwithstanding 
the fact that I was making a lot of money, 
the rewards weren't there,” says Childs, 38. 
“Tt wasn’t intellectually challenging. Here, 
the creative possibilities are limitless.” 

Defecting from law doesn’t necessarily 
mean a depleted bank account. Howard 
Tullman, 44, left the Chicago firm Levy & 
Ehrens in 1981 because his busy travel 
schedule kept him constantly away from 
his family. The company he then founded, 
CCC Information Services, which provides 
data to the insurance industry, today has 
1,000 employees and $105 million in reve- 
nues. “You can’t become wealthy selling 
your time,” says Tullman, now a multimil- 
lionaire. “There just aren’t enough hours 
in the day.” 

Legal expatriates often find their train- 
ing helpful in consulting, banking, account- 
ing and many other fields. Attorney Don- 
ald Carano and a partner acquired eight 
vineyards in Sonoma County, Calif., in 
1985. Says Carano, now the gener- 
al manager of the Ferrari-Carano 
Winery: “Law provides the 
grounds for a natural evolution to 
business.” 

Then there are those who 
take a long jump into more cre- 
ative endeavors. After becoming 
a partner at one of Minnesota’s 
largest firms, Greg Howard left 
law to become a cartoonist. His 
Sally Forth strip is syndicated in 
300 papers nationwide. “My writ- 
ing skills as a lawyer have been 
helpful in cartooning, but certain- 
ly I have to use a lot fewer 
words,” says Howard, 45. “I used 
to get 50 pages for a brief. Now 
I get 50 words for a comic 
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“Most law students don’t know what they are getting into.”” 


strip.” —With reporting by Barbara 
Dolan/Chicago and Nancy A. Williams/ 
New York 
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TO KEEP THEIR SECRET, MILLIONS OF ILLITERATE ADULTS 
ARE FORCED T0 MAKE UP STORIES. 


Help Smirnoff end illiteracy in America. 


Illiteracy in this country is a major problem. It 
presents a painful reality to over 27 million adults. And 
it’s not just books and newspapers that are closed to 
them. They find themselves shut out of the mainstream 
of our society. 

To put an end to this tragedy, Smirnoff has begun 
a national campaign. And one of the most important 
things we are doing is making a major contribution to 
Literacy Volunteers of America. 

As a grass-roots organization of volunteers, they're 
dedicated to making sure every adult American is able 
to read. To achieve that goal, they need all the help they 
can get. 


We invite you to join with us and make your own 
contribution to this extremely worthy cause. You can 
send your tax deductible contributions to: Literacy 

Volunteers of America, Box H, 5795 Widewaters 
Parkway, Syracuse, NY 13214. 
Please give whatever you can. Every dol- 
lar helps these volunteers teach adults to do 
something so many of them desperately want to do. 
Read to their children. 


SMIRNOFF 
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Show Business 


Wild Seed in the Big Apple 





Garrison Keillor returns with a New York—based radio show 





BY JOHN SKOW 

las, Powdermilk Bagels, the brand 

that gives shy New Yorkers the 
strength to jump over subway turnstiles, 
was not among the sponsors. Garrison 
Keillor, the wandering Minnesota minstrel 
whose Prairie Home Companion varicty 
show on public radio told tales of gentle ec- 
centricity in a hard-to-find Midwestern 
hamlet called Lake Wobegon, says he has 
put shyness behind him. Just as well. Keil- 
lor, whose new American Radio Company 
of the Air fills the old P.H.C. Saturday-eve- 
ning slot (6 to 8 p.m. EST), is now a New 
Yorker himself, an unstrained and wildly 
germinating sced in the Big Applesauce. 
Like all Gotham residents, he told listeners 
on A.R.C.’s first broadcast, he tries to pro- 
ject an image of aggressive lunacy as he 
walks the streets, by muttering constantly 
to himself. 

Works fine, he reported. Not only do 
muggers edge away nervously, but Keillor 
thinks up a lot of good material as he mum- 
bles. Thus the new show: recycled mugger- 
repellent. What kind of new show? Some 
comedy, centered more in the present than 
the nostalgic PHC. was, he said a few days 
before the first broadcast. But mostly “fine, 
classic American music; music to make 
people throw babies in the air.” Tunes for 
the old show, which he closed with a teary 
farewell broadcast in June 1987 (tearier 
second and third farewells followed, and a 
fourth is plotted for next June), tended to 











Dreamscapes 


MYSTERY OF THE ROSE BOUQUET 


by Manuel Puig 
j n Kiss of the Spider Woman, the novel of 
two mismatched prison inmates that be- 
came an Oscar-winning film, Manuel Puig 
portrayed how enforced intimacy can im- 
pel people to enter each other's psyches. 
Mystery of the Rose Bouquet, now at Los 
Angeles’ Mark Taper Forum, explores the 
same phenomenon. This time the setting is 
a hospital in Argentina, and the characters 
who drift into each other’s dreamscapes 
are women—an old contrary patient, rich 
and autocratic (Anne Bancroft), and a 
middle-aged nurse whose outward cheer 
belies a lifetime of thwarted opportunity 
and scant satisfaction (Jane Alexander). 
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Keillor and guests gearing up to perform 





“Music to make people throw babies.” 


be guitar-based bluegrass and country, not 
counting the occasional trombone choir 
playing Lapland milking songs. 

A classy 16-piece orchestra, no less, an- 
chors the A.R.C. series, most of whose 
broadcasts will come from the Majestic | 
Theater in Brooklyn, a spectacularly de- 
cayed old burlesque house belonging to 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The first 
broadcast detonated with a finger-snap- 
ping zum-bum-ooo-ooo singing group 
called True Image, headed uptown with 
show tunes swung elegantly by soprano Ei- 





leen Farrell, the diva who stops being 70 | 
when she opens her mouth, then went glo- 
riously low-down with Jelly Roll Morton 
tunes by pianist Butch Thompson, the fine 
St. Paul barrelhouser from the P.-H.C. days. 
Flying babies filled the air. 

Was this just PH.C. at the Plaza? Sure. 
Maybe. No. There was, of course, a ram- 
bling dispatch from Lake Wobegon (Pas- 
tor Ingqvist, Keillor reported with ap- 
proval, shocked his congregation at 
Thanksgiving by urging them to “sin bold- 
ly”). Tom Keith, PH.C.’s sound-effects | 
wizard, was on hand to provide, among 
other arcanities, the splash of George 
Washington’s silver dollar falling short into 
the Rappahannock. The show’s funniest 
sketch, a serial, produced a new star, ac- 
tress Ivy Austin. She plays Gloria, big-city | 





| girl, whose boyfriend (as she confesses 


endlessly to her hairdresser) wants her to 
give up everything (a shoe-box apartment), 
move to Seattle and marry him. Keillor 
says that when he started to write the 
script, his hero was a plucky male writer 
who moved to Manhattan, but Gloria, the 
archetypal tough, yearning New York 
woman, muscled in and took over. 

What next? Minnesota Public Radio, 
which produces A.R.C., has committed to a 
run of four shows, then six weeks of P.H.C. 
repeats, then 16 more live shows. Keillor 
hopes that A.2.C. will broadcast weekly af- 
ter that, carried largely by its troupe of 
musicians and actors. “My idea is to make 
myself redundant,” he says. This could 
be awkward. To the unpersuaded who 
couldn't stand P-H.C., he has always been 
redundant. But millions of others, who in- 
terrupted wedding receptions, marital 
quarrels and dinner parties to listen, are 
unlikely to accept substitutes. a 








Theater 


By the end, they achieve an emotional | 
bond—a standard for hospital melodra- | 
ma—but in reveries rather than everyday 
contact. The patient becomes 
a stand-in for the nurse’s 
dead mother; the nurse is 
transformed into the pa- 
tient’s long-lost sister, then 
an estranged daughter. The 
little dramas of hospital rou- 
tine thus become freighted 
with the burdens of decades. 
Trivial exchanges achieve the 
dimensions of catharsis. Puig 
deftly interweaves other 
themes, including the op- 
pression of all women under 
Latin machismo and the ex- 
tent to which South Ameri- 
cans may still defensively sec 
theirs as a colonial culture. 

Bancroft, playing a South 
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Power dynamic: Bancroft, 
top, and Alexander 


American aristocrat, sounds more like 
South Brooklyn and about as aristocratic 
as a hash-house waitress. Alexander ably 
sketches differences among 
the dowager’s airhead sister, 
mean daughter and timid 
nurse, but, as the last, lapses 
into a singsong that has be- 
come her trademark short- 
hand for innocence. Adding 
to the problem, Robert Allan 
Ackerman’s archly formal 
staging emphasizes ritual 
over a sense of place. Still, 
the two women establish an 
ever shifting power dynamic 
In the last fantasy, when they 
embrace fondly in an imag- 
ined courtyard, their warmth 
and urgency enable the audi- 
ence to share in an emotional 
payofl. —By William A. Henry tit 
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KICKS ON ROUTE 66: a'50s fantasy motel beckons in Holbrook, Ariz. 


Tacky Nostalgia? No, 
These Are Landmarks 


The doo-wop architecture of the 1950s may not be 
classy, say preservationists, but it’s a slice of history 


| BYJ.D. REED 





wenty years ago, it was simple 

enough to define an architectural 

landmark. American beauties like 
Monticello, the Smithsonian Institution 
“Castle” and Grand Central Terminal 
came to mind. These days, however, the 
definitions are becoming a little trickier— 
and a little tackier. Supermarkets, drive- 
ins, car washes, neon signs and other exu- 
berant examples of Pop architecture, 
mostly from the 1950s, are being touted 
for preservation, and some have already 
been set aside as historic landmarks by lo- 
cal and state agencies. “Many of the 
things that were taken for granted in the 
19th century—factories, mills, neighbor- 
hoods—people now want to save,” says 
Chester H. Liebs, historian and author of 
| Main Street to Miracle Mile. “The same 
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thing is going to happen to this century.” 

Much of the attention to what critics 
call the “vernacular architecture” of the 
postwar era comes from baby boomers 
nostalgically intent on preserving the road- 
side attractions of their youth. Groups in 
six states are seriously studying some of the 
teepee-shape motels and iceberg-shape 
gas stations that still dot U.S. Route 66, 
once the main route from Chicago to Los 
Angeles. “These places are a part of our 
history,” says Richard Gutman, author of 
American Diner. “They are being swept 
away at a pace that is astonishing.” 

The sooner the better, some might 
think. The ‘50s and ‘60s landscape was 
one of atomic optimism on the go, of 
Sputnik-like motels and space-race tail 
fins. The style captured an attitude of in- 
nocent adventure in a TV fantasy of stuc- 
co and neon. Could Wally and the Bea- 
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SIGN LANGUAGE: When Citgo 
announced plans to tear down its neon 
logo, Boston residents petitioned to save 
the 1965 visual landmark. Since 1948, 
Chicago kids have hotdogged around 
under the 9-ft.-tall Superdawgs that 
grace the northwest-side drive-in. 


STEVE Liss 





VEOT—SILVER IMAGE 


CARLA HOT 





ver come to serious harm in a drive-in 
with a giant ice-cream cone for a roof? 
George Jetson, it seems, could have been 
the master architect of the whole doo- 
wop decade. Granted, one thing to be 
said for those stylistic oddities is that 
they extended a warmer welcome than 
much of today’s franchised glitz. Says Ar- 
thur Krim of the Society for Commercial 
Archeology, which studies America’s | 
commercial history: “To look at a diner 








or gas station was a link to a smaller, 
more friendly world.” But not necessarily 
a more visually pleasing one. 

Still, a hulking hot-dog stand is often a 
lesser evil than what some developers want 
to put in its place, When a new mini-mall 
threatened to replace the Minuteman Car- 
wash in Los Angeles, a 1960 building sport- 
ing a boomerang-shape decoration on its 
roof, neighborhood residents petitioned 


the Cultural Heritage Commission of Los 


architects and preservationists. 


Angeles to declare it a landmark. The ploy 
failed, but the case attracted the attention 
of the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation, the largest preservation organiza- 
tion in the U.S. Says trust spokeswoman 
Courtney Damkroger: “If something like 
this gas station is designated a landmark 
locally, it sets a precedent for other build- 
ings of its kind.” 

The debate over the historic worth of 
these roadside wonders is sure to continue. 
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A CRUMBY TRICK: The owners of Randy's 
Donuts (1953) in Inglewood, Calif., lease their 
shop from a company that wants to sell the 
property to a Cadillac dealership. The owners have 
petitioned the state for landmark status, but the 
city may claim eminent domain and give Randy's 
the dunk. 





SHOPPER’S SPECIAL: Over the past 35 years, the 
neighborhood around this Publix store in Tampa has 
gradually gone to seed. But the little supermarket still 
does a good business. And its graceful curved facade of 
glass block and marble, evoking genteel memories of 
postwar tropical stylings, has drawn the interest of 


Landscape theorist J.B. Jackson thinks sav 
ing car washes and doughnut stores is ab- 
surd. Says he: “There’s a fake folksiness at 
work.” Although Liebs somewhat agrecs, 
he feels it is necessary to study vernacular 
architecture. “This century,” he says, “Is 
also highways and strips and suburbs.” As 
Chuck Berry told the doo-wop generation 
Roll over, Beethoven, and tell Tchaikovsky 
the news Reported by Daniel S. Levy/ 
New York and Tara Weingarten/Los Angeles 
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Richard Brookhiser 


Being Right in a Post-Postwar World 


A specter is haunting conservatives—the specter of the end 
of Communism. Our nightmare, our adversary, our dark 
doppelganger for the past 40 years seems to be fading away. 
From Stettin on the Baltic to Trieste on the Adriatic, an iron 
curtain is buckling. Will conservatism buckle with it? 

This is a small matter next to the chance for peace on 
earth or a free Eurasia, But it’s a matter of immediate 
practical import. In the past decade the conservative 
movement remade the face of American politics. Politics 
must change if conservatives do. And how can conserva- 
tives avoid changing once they don’t have Karl Marx to 
kick around anymore? 

The question arises because, beneath the level of 
day-to-day politicking, conservatives are a heteroge- 
neous lot. We conservatives mock liberals for playing 
coalition politics with the federal treasury. But our own coali- 
tion, although we don’t glue it together with tax dollars, is as 
diverse as theirs. 

The founders of the movement in the ‘50s and early "60s— 
the people who wrote for National Review and nominated Barry 
Goldwater—included Southern Agrarians and free- 
marketeers, isolationists and advocates of the rollback of Com- 
munism, students of T.S. Eliot and fans of Joseph McCarthy. 

In the ’70s there was a mass immigration of mugged liber- 
als—the neoconservatives. Communism acted on all these 
grouplets as a powerful unifying force. Whether you want- 
ed an American Century or a minimal state, you could not 
be comfortable with Soviet aggrandizement. Lenin was 
anathema whether your philosophical polestar was 
Thomas Aquinas or Ayn Rand. Like an offensive guest at 

a lousy party, Communism drew together a lot of people 
who would otherwise have been standoffish. 

Foreign policy will be the most obvious point of conser- 
vative contention in a post-Communist world. How long 
will we be in favor of maintaining garrisons in West Ger- 
many, South Korea and points between once the garri- 
sons on the other side become unthreatening? Irving 
Kristol and Tom Bethell have been urging for years that 
the U.S. wind down NATO. The tradition of American 
noninterventionism is a long one (we like pedigrees for 
our prejudices). America should not “go abroad in 
search of monsters to destroy,” as John Quincy Adams 
put it. “She is the well-wisher to the freedom and inde- 
pendence of all. She is the champion and vindicator only 
of her own.” At the same time, our present forward posi- 
tion is the end product of an equally long thrust of Amer- 
ican expansion, which was propelled by the fact that our 
stay-at-home sentiments were seldom consistent: isola- 
tionist politicians, however much they disliked Europe, 
typically favored brandishing big sticks in the Caribbean 
and the Pacific. Look for an intramural fight over these 
questions the next time our ally Israel finds itself em- 
broiled in a Middle Eastern war. It won't be pretty. 

Related to the issue of national strength is 
the issue of international purpose. How active is 
our friendship for liberty supposed to be? HUD 
Secretary Jack Kemp sometimes gives the impres- 
sion that if he were ever to become President, he would show 
up with megaphone and pompons wherever in the world 
there was a pro-democracy rally. Such enthusiasm strikes 
most conservatives as suspicious—liberal, even. If we expect 


the world to mind its own business, we should mind ours. 
The most important foreign policy issue, after bringing the 
boys home, will be keeping the Japanese out. Anxiety over for- 
eign imports has recently been a theme of Democrats like 
Richard Gephardt. But before he came along, the same 
worries were being expounded by John Connally. There is 
no such thing as a presidential primary in South Carolina 
without a protectionist pitch to the local textile industry. 
When the Fourth Reich joins the Yellow Peril as an eco- 
nomic bogeyman, squabbling on the right between free 
traders and protectionists is bound to increase. 

The reef on which a breakup of the conservative co- 

alition is hourly expected is composed of social issues, 
particularly that most inflamed social issue, abortion. 
How can libertarian baby boomers raised on the Pill 
and Fundamentalists raised on the Seventh Com- 
mandment stay under the same tent? Probably more 
easily than anyone suspects. The fight for blanket anti- 
abortion legislation will be bruising, and many purely 
economic conservatives will want no part of it. But the 
question of Government funding of abortions unites 
laissez-faire and Old Testament moralists alike. Many 
other social issues, such as day care, lend themselves 
to similar cross-cultural anti-Government alliances. 
Junk-bond dealers and snake handlers agree in want- 
ing Washington out of their lives. The Republican 
Party, of course, may turn tail on some or all of the so- 
cial issues. But then, conservative dichards of every 
stripe have always regarded the G.O.P. as a painful ne- 
cessity rather than an object of devotion. 

If the right stands together on social issues, it risks 
falling together on the environment. Though conser- 
vatives and conservation are linguistically related 
words, most of the former have given the latter scant 

thought. For a brief moment ten years ago, we geared 

up to argue that one of the reasons why nuclear power 

is desirable is that it is safer and cleaner than coal, gas 

and oil. We were right. But Three Mile Island made 

the issue politically moot, and we've barely been heard 

from since. We can save elephants more effectively 
than liberals can. We also have to show that we can, 
for in an increasingly Green-conscious world, if we 
don’t go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and 
the sky, we may as well not go to the polls. 

Mikhail Gorbachev may yet pull everybody back 
to square one, by changing his mind or getting the 
sack. Even if he stays on his present course, he will re- 
main the ruler of a big country with large arsenals. 
There is enough history ahead for all but the most 
jaded. Once the malign magnetic field that held us 
with such power breaks, however, conservatives will 
have to find new ways to meet history. “Most of us,” 

wrote political philosopher Kenneth R. Minogue in 1963, 
“are, in some degree or other, liberal. It is only the very cyni- 
cal, the unassailably religious, or the consistently nostalgie 
who have remained unaffected.” A lot fewer of us think of 
ourselves as liberal since Minogue wrote those words. But the 
different impulses that pushed us right—the hard head, the 
stern faith, the backward glance—remain in play and remain 
different. Each must find its own way through the sieve of 
events—a conservative sentiment, come to think of it. . 
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” 
DEWAR’S. "WHITE LABEL. 
HOME: Perth, Scotland. 
AGE: 143. 
PROFESSION: Scotch whisky. 
HOBBY: Eavesdropping. “I get plenty of chances.” 
LAST BOOK READ: A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. 
“T’ve read it nearly every year since it came out.” 

LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: “Finally getting myself 
into one of these ads. But then people are 
slow to recognize genius.” 
WHY I DO WHAT I DO: “As the perfect marriage of fine 
single malts, what else can I do? 'Hesides, I quite enjoy it.” 
QUOTE: “I don't utter quotable quotes; I inspire them.” 
PROFILE: Known for his good t taste as wells ng pe deer 
fader 3a for the good things in life. 

nerous to his friends, he is always a wele 
during the holidays. , 
HIS SCOTCH: “Frankly, I 'm surprised you 
be obvious to even the most ose 


DEWAR'S UNTO OTHERS: 
1-800-4-DEWARS 
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